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DATO ES . Strategy An Implement of 


18010) tla Mowow ZARUREZHNOVE VOVENNOVE 
OROZRENTVE in Russian No 6. Jun 8? (Signed to 
press ¢ Jun 87) pp 010 


[Article 1 Li col Vo Steaginay “NATO Military Strat 
eay An Implement of lmpertaliam's Aggressive Poli 
vy") 


[Teat) The CPSU! Program confirms the fundamental 
principle that the Communtat Party te firmly and oon 
siatently vecope |p enin'’s principle of peacefil coentat 
erve of ataten with different social structures, and that 
the diapute between the two opposing soctal ayatema can 
ard must be reaolved by peaceful meana The LISA and 
ite allies adhere to an entirely different policy The more 
atrongly the course of historical development under 
mines the yrvaiticvina Of (mpertalians, it waa emphaaisoed at 
the 27th CPSU! Congress, the more hostile the policy of 
ite toatl reactionary formes becomes towant the intereata 
of nations Tmpertalial powers are striving to onondinate 
their economic, politioal and ideological atrategy, and 
they are trying to create a general Mont of at againat 
wwtaliam cid other progressive fomwes in the world 
Fvidence of thie can be found in the North Atlanti 
Treaty Crpanivation, headed by the United States 
Washington has adapted a couree toward militarieation 
of apace A dangerous situation has evolved on the 
Purpean continent aaa reault of continuing growth of 
nuclear weapona in the USA and NATO) The Pentagon 
ta aciverticing plane fir locating a new type of chemical 
weapon in Weat Funipe binary ammunition The scale 
of NATO troop exeroiaes fe inereasing from year to year, 
Many of them are being conducted in direct proatmity to 
ihe bonters of states in the anctaliat fraternity All 
meaaures in the military area organized by the LUISA and 
NATO) are aimed chiefly at preparing for an aggressive 
wat againal countries of the anctalial Maternity 


NATO military strategy jaan important inherent part of 
imperialion's adventuriatic policy Thie atrategy relents 
Viewpointa on the nature and kinds of ware and on the 
methods of their initiation and conduct offietally 
ay by the bloe's leadership. Ht ia defined by higher 
NATO political and Lyne tpn orpana, it lrpees 
identival requirements on the armed forves of all of the 
Wloe's countries, and 1 addresses the plane for develop 
ment of combined arned forves. the probleme of control, 
the ayaten of atrategic deployment, the forte and meth 
oxfe of employment of NATO combined armed forves, 
and the principles of combat and fear support in the 
evuree of War A certain complen of Necessary MmMeaaures 
to prepare the theaters of military operations in opera 
tional reapecta has been foreseen by NATO) strategy The 


goal of (hese measures fa lo create conditiona ~~ 
orpanived initiation of warfare by the combined aries 
forves and auceeaafl conduet of military operations 


A coalition atrategy ta being developed by coontinating 
the stra of members ty the satiafaction of the 
When's ing states This ia explained by the fact that 
NATO) military strategy does fot reat on a unified 
Milllaryeounomic base and ectentific tevhntioal poten 
tial Thin te why the degree of participation of any 
country in the affaires of the bloe aa a whole and in 
devel tof cvalition strategy in particular ta directly 
dependent on ite military arte eoumerte might 


The viewpoints of the US leadership and changes 
oovurting in the Mindamental principles of ita military 
stvategy have had and continue to have a devisive 
influence on the creation and development of NATUs 
evvalition military a | the chief position 
in the North Atlantic alliance, the UNA te the initiator 
and author of theoretical and tical measures in 
preparation for aggressive ware Thue ft fe no acvident 
that all proatwar atrategion were initially ached in the 
United States, and then in NA TU) iteelf Consequently in 
iver ty gain the fullest possible understanding of the 
coment of modem NATO) atrategy, we muat examine the 
principal stages in the development of UN military 
sivateay and coalition military strategy of the North 
Atlantic Whos in thete interaction 


Thue in the early 19900 the LISA declared @ strategy of 
“yiase retaliation,” which waa transformed in NATO) 
inte the strategy af the “shield and saber “ In thie vase 
the “saber the Weatern preas emphasised, represented 
UN strategic aviation and nuclear weepone, while the 
“ahield” represented troape deployed in the Furnpean 
theater of war and the armed forves of thie floe's 
members in the Bast Atlantic Based on the idea of 
achieving nuclear superiority of the LINA over the Soviet 
Tinton, 1 foreaaw preparation fir and conduct af only 
total nucleat war againal the UINNE and other countries 
of the aetaliat Maternity 


The atrategy of “Nenitle reaponee” appeared in the LISA 
in the early 19008 By deviation of NATU)'s military 
Planning committee i waa 14 1967 ae the how's 
Total military atrat Tey acbefitienes ter total nucleon: war, 
it allowed fir the conduct of Himited ware in Bunope aa 
well between countries of (he NATO) bine and atates of 
the Waraaw Pact Eiintted armed conflicte with on with 
out the use of nuclear weapone were now paraded aa the 
toat probable fornia of Miture ware 


Afver (hie strategy was adopted, viewpoints of NATU)'s 
military political leadershigs on development of the 
arined fires and thelr preparation for war changed 
significantly While in former times conventional armed 
forces were to play @ somewhal lesser role, now the 
structure, composition and combat equipment of the 
different arine and services, thelr ratio, thelr combat 
readiness and their deple t had to ensure a “fenible 
reaproniae’ in any imperialion aggression The quantity of 
NATO troops in Furope equipped wah conventional 
weapons wae to be inereased dramatioal) by the TINA'S 
Weal Furopean partners in the bloe 
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Hut thie did not mean any reduction of the role of 
nuclear weapons at all Aa an example the UNA devel 
oped the “unified combined operations plan,” which 
fioreasw combat use of atrategic offensive forves in both 
total and “limited” nuclear war “The plan foresees 
and | am hot exaggerating=—tranaforming certain areas 
of Soviet territory inte a continueus heap of rine,” aatd 
nuclear physteiat Merhert Vork (the director of the 
Pentagon's reasearch center prior to 1976) The main anal 
of the military strategy of the USA and NATO ta 
expreaned rather openty in such plane  digquidating the 
wwialiat structure in the Soviet Union and in other 
countries of the Wareaw pact, and eatabliahing unahared 
domination by the free world” 


Ava reaull of growth if atrategic arma to a level enauring 
that capitaliat states Could conduct their policy “Thom a 
position of atrengih,” aa well aa toa level providing them 
the possibility for “guaranteed annihilation” of the 
enemy's forves and reaouives, chiefly by means of a 
preemptive atrike, the American strategy of “realiath 
deterrence” waa born in the 19708 This policy eatated 
for alenoat 10 years 


The Reagan adininiatration, which came to power in the 
LISA in the early 19ROe, assumed the path of an even 
more reactionary military policy Chrowth of imperial 
iar's aggreasivences had a direct effect on develapment 
of the principles of ite doctrine, and in particular the 
Hature are methods of initiating and conducting ware 
Thie waa reflected in the “direct conMuntation” atrategy 
ayted by the leaderahip of the LISA tm LOR], and by 
developrnent of the coalition military atrategy of “Meat 
hile reaproniae * 


Towlay NATIONS coalition military atrategy of “Neathle 
reapeniae’ foreacee unleashing beth a total anal a lini 
ol” nuclear war againat the USSR and other Wareaw 
Vactoountizries Recognition of the possibility of conduct 
ing a “lienited” nuclear war in Furape that would net 
eacalate inta a total nuclear war iaa Mindamentally new 
Minetple of military etrategy 


In the views of Weatern military apecialiate total nuclear 
wat la wat between coalitions of capitaliat and aetaliat 
slates, during which both warring eidea will utilize all 
reacties of ariied conflict at their diapeaal, and ehiefly 
thett strategie offensive formes The political goal pur: 
sued by the NATO) leadership in such a war te to 
liquidate socialiem a8 @ sociopolitieal system and to 
establiah unshared domination of capitaliam in the 
world. In the estimation of the NATO) command, were a 
ital nuclear wat to ariee, It would probably conaiat of 
two periode initial and subsequent The initial period 
(lasting not more than 40 daya) may be characterised by 
intense combat operations of great scope, during which 
Horh sides, which would pursue deciaive mililary-atrate. 
ale grvale, would utilive all of their military resourves, and 
especially their nuclear resourves, to achieve a awifl 
vietory over the enemy A global nuclear offensive may 
he the principal content of the initial period 


In the couree of (hia phase of the war the command of the 
North Atlantic Dhow foresees reaching the & pt 
ority objectives through massed strikes, chiefly 
by strategic offensive forwes annihilating the Soviet 
Union's nuclear mfaailes, inflicting major defeat upon 
ariied forves of the Wareaw Pact countries, deatroying 
the eevevat bevaperrtannd actenietatrative, predittoal ane tredue 
ttial centers, dieorganising state and military control, 
and foiling mobilisation and deployment of troapa tn 
onder to acoompliah (hia, the Blow plane to comunit the 
Marimum posite quantity ef formes and freeones 
capable of waing Nuclear weaprone 


The aubaequent period, which would baat a wre 
ine lele reouvery anne + eng of aueviving forvee and 
reeourves Toreian military apectaliate feel that the 
NATU) comnenaned will atten, within the shortest time 
possible, to create Hew troep groupings, reatore the 
contrat and supply aystem to the extent possitle, and 
conduct ground, alt and sea operations with decisive 
piala, attainment of whieh world mean a aucweaafll end 
to the war 


A linitedd war iaone in which both aides purene linited 
political and military atrategh g@oale, and in which they 
deliberately limit the reaauimees of artined conflict they 
employ and the regione of combat aperationa | invita 
lion of political goals ia believed to be ime main prereg 
wiaite of limiting the avale of the war The anata pureved 
thy NAT) in a Hentted war of this type would be to alter 
the social atructure in one of several anctaliat countries, 
te) preaerve an exiating regiihe oF to suppress agareesive 
actiona of progressive forvee in certain capitaliat atates, 
and oon The planning and conduct of euch @ war are 
based on the wee of NATO's combined armed fiorves, to 
include nuclear forces in the theater of war, and general 
purpose foree In thie case the American enmmand 
places the strategic nuclear forvea of the UNA in the role 
ofa “nuclear umbrella,” “an implement of deterrence,” 
mw “a potential threat,” eneuring that the military con 
ict would be localised and preventing eacalation of the 
wat to the territory of the United States iteelf 


A limited war that atarte with the use of conventional 
reacnuives ta viewed by the bloe's military-petittcal lead. 
ey as the initial phase of a “limited” nuclear war 
Thia kine of war te presently felt by the bloe's command 
in the moat probable between the North Atlantic alliance 
and the Warsaw Pact Judging from the eaperience of 
ererviees, the duration of the nonnuctear ofa 
linited war in Furupe may be up to 15 days tn the 
future, afler NATO's long-range military program ts 
implemented, the bloe's command feels that it will be 
proaaiile ty conduct @ war in Europe without the vee of 
Hucleat weapons asian independent form of weapons 


Fraamining the conditions bet about a limited war 
in Furope, foreign apecialiate that « loval conflict 
ay serve as the motivation for ite initiation—-@ local 
conflict not only between two opposing aroupings in 
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burope and on the Atlantic, but alan between the UNA 
and any other country in different regions of the world 
And examples of thie have already occurred 


tn partioular, F111 warplanes were etanding by in thet: 
h state of readiness al the American ait forme base 

t Lakenheath (Cireat Britain) on 24 April 1980 Back of 
the atrvraft that were prepared for takeofl, the radina of 
operation of which permitted them to reach the northern 
areas of the Furopean USN without refveling, carried 
two Huclear bora At thie (ime ata American helionp 
tere Carrying apectal®purpose troop aulunita were lying 
over the territory of tran Preaident Carter ontered this 
detachment to free 91 Americana held aa hostages in the 
LUN. embassy in Teheran 


The foreign press emphasizes (hat the armada of TF 1it 
airplanes wae trade combat read) aa a demonatration of 
foe The main gual of (hie action waa to make tt 
unrcleratond that (he Soviet Union miuat show peatraint in 
relation to the operation being conducted in tran This 
wae a signal revealing the serinua atepa the United States 
could reaort to in the event of a reaction by the Soviet 
Tinton to eventa ooourring by ite banter: 


The operation failed but Furopean NATO countries 
were never informed of the feet that Washington has 
nade theae airplanes combat ready by means of a direct 
unilateral order with the goal of utilising them Mom the 
territory of one of tte allies in the blow aa a gives nucleat 
threat to the Soviet Union They never knew that they 
had been a close to being in the center of a confiet, oF 
that their “great Atlantic ally” wae indulging hineell 
with “Pol maneuvers behind their backs 


The Untied States went even farther later on The 
Reagan adiminiatration developed the “Tran avenario’ in 
application to all of the Near and Mickle Past, perforin 
iia Wragen aggreanion againal | bya 


The foreign press notes that NATO) haa recently been 
debating the directions in whieh auch Mnetione are to 
develop A campaign haa heen initiated with the practi 
val oljective of aubatantiating the importance and neves 
sity of preserving the baste prinet of the “fenitle 
reaponee” strategy for a long period inte the future 
Coordinated atatementa by certain highly placed leaders 
in NATO and the U.S. administration are encouraging a 
continuation of the arte race, arowth of the military 
power of NATO's combined armed forces, and their uae 
we ae ig the UNA‘s influence in different regions of the 

In early 1986 the Weat ——~ preas widely 
publicized @ statement by NATO) eral Secretary 
Carrington in whieh he gave strong support to keeping 
the blow's military strategy unchanged Ih hie words the 
effect of “nuclear deterrenve” waa and continues to be 
the basia for ensuring “the security of the Weal,” Such 
statements are an unambiguous indication of the inten. 
lion to heep nuclear wea aa the main reaourve in the 
overall military potential for achieving the political goals 


ofa war Moreover in a report to a policy and strategy 


symposium in Munich (Newembes 1985) RK Bart, the 
American ambanador to Weat Clermany, eapreased the 
pinion that the Star Ware prigram ia a meana capalile 
om fortifying sivategy vreating “new relations 
hetween the Faat Weat in matters af security ” 


Al the same time in the opinion of many Weatern 
trilitary aprerialinta, inetucling Amertoan, the propagate 
barrage on the defensive nature of thie program te 
nothing more than a acreen behind which the val 
Dlackinall anc aggression are being forged Piret of all the 
new class of armament being created in acvontance with 
the 11.8. president's “initiative” aggressive apace weap 
one may be eatremely effective aa offensive seaynina 
Nuch weapons may be weed not only to deatrny the 
enemy's balliatty tiieatles afler they are launched, but 
ala) toy attihe any ether prevail, alr ard eee targeta Min 


apace 


Nevo, while implementing plana fin miilitarising apace. 
the UINA haa ne intention to abandon military prrgearna 
calling for growth of (te atrategte offensive fonea Amer 

wan defenae secretary Wein frankly said in one of 
hia statements that concurrently with ereating @ apace 
antibvalliattc evtaatlo ayatem, the United States will alan 
maintain a “mighty atrategic triad” that ovuld be weed 
fi a levaatating Nuclear atiack on the Soviet Union 


Ti te they aeetebont (hat prrvvedietton ane irent af new 
MN atl Midgetinan intercontinental Walliatic tiaailes 
atl Trident.) sea Senedd atrategic titeailen, comatruetion 
wf the new BIB aml ATH strategic bombers, enlarge 
ment of medium range ilesile formes in Furie ane 
eupyly of long range crviee itaniles try extating atrategh: 
Trormiere aa well ae te nuclear prowermel aulenarines ane 
surface veasele are proceeding at full apeed in the 
opinion of many Weatern apectaliata, thease pragrania are 
being implemented in a very apeciile direetion ane ef 
ereating the potential for making a nuclear Mrat atrike 


The prrvgraria fin ——— Hucleat weaprerne ane five 
equipping the armed fovea of the Moe's cnuninies with 
valitatively new conventional feanuinves of arned con 

et promoted development of the viewpolinta of the 
NATO command not only on the forme of war bul aleo 
on possible methods of initiating agaression againat 
Wareaw Pact countries 


NATO's military leaderehip believes that the following 
Meana of initiating @ war would be the moat proballe 
a surprise attack by forward armed forvee groupings 
vreated in peacetime, 

an allack ae partial mobilisation and acvelerated 
reinforvement of forwand troop aroupings, 

an attack after completing strategic deployment of the 
blows combined armed forves 


Foreign military apectaliate feel that the moat important 
prerequisite of success in the fret variant would be a 
sudden, powerful initial strike coupled with ewifl and 
makina utilisation of Nrepower and consolidation of 
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its results, Suewessfil implementation of thie plan i 
treated by Weatern apectaliata aa one of the ain fasres 
wisites of victory In hie hook "Strategy in the Missile 
Age” TO Reddy, an American military theoretician, 
wie “As long ae the advantage of a@ fret strike 
remvaina atte i today's world (wuld be enor: 
we tual uttderatand that even reasonable peaple may 
initiate tata: war, while unremanatle pecgrte wrvalel met 
require any justifications at all Suck eynieal propa 
garda centered on a autprise atiack a8 4 Means of 
initiating @ War Hot only Inereasee International lenaian 
rut (a alan a clitect appeal fie aggressive war Asa grup, 
NATO) Dloe countries already posseas tactival we 
which can be weed for a peo | aurpetee atiank With 
this purpeee ih mind, aconnting to evidence in the 
foreign military preas they plan to uae all comnbat ready 
nuclear Hiteaile fonwes (aceorting to data aa af late 
19RH LOR Perahing > mrediuen range balliatic miaatles, 
236 preted Daned orien eiiesiion and an on) fin a fivat, 
“decapitating” atrike, after which active combat opera 
thane by forward troop arupings are te begin 


The danger of auchlen initiation of war la inereaaing with 
the appearance of high prectaion conventional weaprete 
in NATO) Uleing sueh weapons, the agaresaar will try to 
ake puwerfll atrikhea by meanea af aviation (aliplanes 
exyuippedt with theae weaprone could atay out of range of 
alt cleferneea) ariel tileatle aubunite An attack couht be 
ade by trp groupings (Morvee) created in peavetinne 
without thelr preliminary deployment along atate her 
dere Without conducting preliminary mobilisation mea 
sures NATO) ona initiate military ¢ theveve ih Eavrape 
(ineluding France and Spain) with O4 combat ready 
Hiv tate, with regard fe Hee of arnueed 60 aeparate 
combat ready brigades They wraneae more than 18000) 
tanks, ated if we coneiver the | 400 American tanke and 
ver 6.000 Weat Furopean tanks stockpiled in Funape, 
4p te 10.000 tanke 


Cire trop formations and unite may go over te the 
offensive diteetly Tam their permanent baace or Non 
regione in which ereniaee are condueted Sued exer ieee 
have revently heen characterised by enormous sonpe, 
Aral 11 de hecwmning ineremaingly mrare HifToult te diatin 
wiiah then Cron real deployment of arined force fin an 
attach 


There (a another meane of initiating a war that NATO) 
Wiilitary attategiote have heen deveting great atlention te 
IH HeOPE yeate aliach ing Following partial eventiligation 
arl avvelerated reinfionement of forwerd Vevpengh renuny): 
ings An liiportant problem in thie area (a to reduce the 
tine HH tahoe ty (ranaler reinfionvements Mom the oontt 
nental TINA to Furape, ane to trenton forves within the 
Furnpean theater of war The te manifeated eapectally 
vlearly in integrated artned forven exerviage auch aa the 
LINA‘s “Refiorger” and Cireat Britain's "C raeader The 
Weatert press notes the following features of aueh exer 
vines in Fevent years wider participation of reserviete if 


them, wae of civil aviation and the veasels of private 
crvenippaniion five alt anct wea alhipeiventa, ated Mall ergnprent of 
American reinfomements by Weat Funipean countries 
(eapevially the FRC) 


The USA and NATO) commande are alen planning other 
eperrtant meaauree in thie direction conducting envert 
partial nrvebilisation, placing trope at the higheat level of 
combat readiness at thelr permanent Saeea, creating 
at ryt tromenp) gieapitigs in Ponder regione winder the enwer 
of raior exenctaca arel other operational meaaures 


Crearion of a atrategi: asaaull echelons that would corre 
aphid ty the requirements of the Ihoe's ve atrat 
Cay that ta, one which would be capatle of making a 
prowerflil atrthe againal Warsaw Pact enuntries ta the 
aly gral of partial nvetilisation and accelerated rein 
forvement of NATO's forwant troop groupings in the 
tn poe theater of war The eaperience af the opera 
tional training of NATO) combined armed fines ahowe 
that the atrategi: aaxaull erteton will cvvaiat haateally of 
NATU) te tear forcee in the theater of wart anal of apes tal 

tyrree freee (eapecially American, Weal Clerman ane 

titial areny copie ceployed in Central Bune) 


The NATO) military political leaderahip (ele that thie 
variant of initiating the war woul? be acceptable only if 


the Whew a ceseneteitient arinedd free enpery eigen ait aupe 
rity Hoth in } purpose forwee and in nuclear 
weapons in the (heater af war Tt te taely terwart thie 
prral that Waahingtenn ta fivrvitly ing (te allies, requir 


Hyg ther ty anedateorily MIA the hong range military 
mara NATO) adapted in UTR (oowering the period ty 
wus) 


Heailes ae the (we varianta referred to alowe, tn 
the couree of enerviace, garien and training the NATU) 
evneaned fe working out the detaile of initiating @ war 
againel the Wareaw Pact following culmination of the 
atrategic deployment of the bhoe's combined aried fen 
ea, whieh averting ty eatiinates of Fireign apertaliata 
will require up te 10 dave 


NATO erilitary theoreticiana believe that the war cule 
tre atartort ated cnrdictodd fllowing atrategt: deployment 
wt the arinedt fives in the following pation The war will 
begin with maeeed attacks by aviation, wite wee of 
conventional Nigh prectatn weapeona ariel a tramaition te 
the offensive by large around ay A hae inh choae 
comdination with alt and naval oe Ti 6 certain 
period of time the sides may limit thelr combat opera 
tiene te conventional weapana Tf the gale poaed hy the 
thes leadership are fot attained with conventional 
weapons, the NATO) command foreaves a transition to 
“Hntted” use of nuclear weapone in the theater of war 
ane farther eacalation of thelr uae ging aa fat ae initial. 
ing a total wueclear wer Th Nie case It plane to vee nuclear 
weapons fire, ae wae declared al @ presse conference 
during the Autumn Forged? exercieee by American 
Cleneral Rodgers, supreme commander in ehiel of 
NATU) combined artned fires in Furie 
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Thus in the estimation of Western apecialiete total 
nuclear war may be initiated euddenty by armed fore 
sroupings deployed in peacetime ing partial oF 
complete atrategi: deployment af artied fores More 
overt it thay ariae aaa reeult of eacalation of a limited war 
inte @ total nuclear war 


A lienite:! war may be started between NATO) and the 
Wareaw ‘act simultaneously in the entire theater of war, 
om In One of the (heater of military operations The war 
tay ergy min lear weapone of jual conventional ones. 
and it may be atarted by any of the methods of initiating 
a war examined almive 


Alaking tte preparations for war in Pune. the military 
political leadermhip of the North Atlantic alliance hes 
created a widely branched trop contral ayatern Tt te felt 
that thie system must provide fi rapid consultation 
between the NATO) command and the governments of 
the Dione countries when the international situation 
heouies acute for organized transition of the armed 
forves and economics of the countries to @ war posture, 
fr effective contra of formations and bes forma 
tierra, for effective interaction between « tet and 
hational commande and ao on The NATO) comenande 
have already created permanent ey and 
mobile comtn poste (aboand airplanes helionpters and 
Motor Vehiclea) in peacetime 


Certain categories of formations and unite that are to be 
operationally aubomdtinated to the NATO) command end 
the onder and ehedule of their reauborntination have 
heen determined, and the apheres of reaponaibility of 
combined and national control organs have been diatrih 
uted A special role ie given to the NATO) military 
committee as the blocs eupreme military organ Tt te 
reapronaiile for developing the common atrategy arte 
lacthea of the troapa. and for adopting general manuale, 
regulations, instructions and other important docu 
ments The committer does the central planning of 
operational and combat training at the ecale of NA TU) aa 


a whole 
The strategic conception of “forwant lines” developed 
by Weat Clerman military theoreticians te the Waals of 


ATU)'s evalition war strategy for Central Furopy Con: 
currently, weapon systema created in the USA and 
NATO that combine detection, control end attack 
reaourves inte @ single system have had @ significant 
effect on development of the bloc's military atreategy 
Two new conceptions based on the primi of deep 
sirthes were developed in the early 1980s The “airlend 
operation (battle) in the US Armed Porves, and the 
“et against backup echelons (reserves) in 
NATU)'s combined armed forces 


The “forward lines” atrategic conception wae declared to 
be the meet important element of the Menible a 
sirategy Weat Clerman military reeeanhers ne ite 


essence as follows These are ectiona at (he borders of the 
CIDR and Crechoslovekia that must be carried out by 


subunit) ant opite on lines moved forward by means of 
& wiche tactnal maneuver theer are actions in which the 
bulk of the armed forces are aa close to the enemy as 
pPoreaiile and in which they cvvnchert » Noted opere 
tiewma Bengehasia ta laid on the prin requirement of 
the conception that in any military conflict cuvnbeat 
operations in Central Furope must begin Mom @ line om 
the Fike River 


Tt feolleywa Pro statements by off ial representatives of 
the Buncdeawehr that advance and deployment of the 
Dhow ‘2 ground trope factical aviation and navy in peace 
time wear the hondere of socialiat countries with the 
ep eget qe dy ph meg + 

at the baste of the “forward lines” conception Mut 
fiw the purposes of concealment and propaganda it te 
called the “forward defense” conception and the term 
“witenee” te substituted in tt by “fluid operations” ov 
“ormntonnlenaive | 


In , eveptance of thie strategic conception by 

NAT) wae @ major victory for Ronn militariate tt 

ved in the monagraph “Dectaion In Ciermany — 

eet Cherman researchers that the prin: iptes of the 

7 defense” conception muat be viewed aa part of 
NAT) strategy 


The “forward lines conception ta hy ite political nature 
an ve and antienctaliat conception “Without 
NAT) 's operational and strategic nuclear forces anne 
without etrong ties with NATO) partners that are strong 
in milltary reaperta ‘forward defenee would be wnat 
tainable by the Bundeswehr alone within NATO) s oper 
ational aesault echelon in the border wm ty Peet 
Chermany end ( rechostovekia, and it would be deprived 
of ite political impact,” admit Weat Cherman generale As 
with the “Biitehrieg” strategy of Hitler's generale in 
World War tl, thie conception ta onented on @ aurpriae 
Attack (which woute be chiefly a nuclear attack today) 


The “eirtand operation (hattle)” conception preeup 
poses simultaneoue destruction of both the enemy's 
aaeaull echelons and trope intended to exploit @ break 
through (back up echelona, reserves) at the operational 
tactical level that fa, in the enuree of operations con 
ducted by an American army come This conception 
eoncerne itself with the wee of forces and reenuies 
(enteting in future conventional weapon systema) to 
achieve victory in @ modern operation (combat) All 
forvea and reenurees at the diapoeal of the « owen 
mander ay participate ta deup etrihes (00 © Capen of 
100.150 kin) —@round troop, formations and unite auth 
ontinated directly to the compa commander, and attached 
and subord white (artillery, army and tactical avi 
ation, FCM formes and reeourves) 


The conception of "st ageinet back up echelons 
(veserves)” wae de and adopied in NATU) uncer 
the influence of this American conception ft alen te 
based on the principle of making deep sirikes, but in 
contrast to the American conception i considers the 
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operational atrategi: level that ta, the areny grevugy conn 
mander and commander in chief of the theater of mult 
tary coperationa woult have the reapeneitility for orga 
Hising attainenent of the cunecegttcn's greale 


In aevnlance with thie conception, the principal 
reaquirement tate tranafer military operations inte the 
Warsaw Pact countries from the very beginning of the 
war, and to defeal opposing enemy groupings and 
reaerves in short onder Mut pewerfal etrihes fy high 
Per iaion Weapone throm@hout the entire depth of the 
enemy's operational trap fiemeation offenaive opera 
Hieveva, cbheeveparnioations oof the tevvengy cvnetieel anne ut 
eV ster, Pereiatent penetration tte the rear cy cnt 

ing of the enemy. and wile vee of airhorne and marine 
assault forves may be planned in the early stage The 
Main prerequisite of aveveas fe believed to he intent: 

theres eof Tinee cof cunenetntoations and ceatiuetion of the 
track up es helone and reeerves of the Wareaw Mart treme 
at masimum depth (490 400 bin) in onder to prevent 
thett tively commitment to the engagement 


There can te re choi aa to the aggreesive nature of the 
thew commeeptione All the tare ac Necauee they cho ment 
tear tied earlion plane five using mun lear ancl other weapwone 
Mf ttvaee cleatruction, though the main ermphacia ta now 
lait on developing and weing new high pretation long 
Tarige CrVONt inal Weagrite (hee einaleeatee atrihe cent 
plexes fer example) This wae alen confirmed by NATO) 
Cheneral Secretary Carrington, whe wae fired to acinit 
that the new concegtione cho tit alter the eaaemee of the 
atrategy hased on the wee of nuclear missiles Vain are the 
attempts ty NATO) atrategiate to attach @ “defensive” 
label ty the new ounoegtionea, and to juetif) thet adhag 
thom Hy the mete that they make it poeaitle ty ratee the 
“nuclear threshold (to postpone the beginning of the 
wee of nuclear wearin) According to reports in the 
Weatern preas the joke going arwund even NATO) head 
quarters concemming the " ve” purpose of the new 
eomoeptions fe that thie ia “defense finn deep within 
the Warsaw Pact” 


Thue development of oll conceptions and appearance of 
hew ones in the Blow means an even greater tilt of 
NATO's evalition military strategy in the direction of 
Agpreerivenees, i! aggravates the already comples inte 
National aituatione and polarises the military confonte 
tion on the Funopean continent 


Aduption of the document “Om the Military Doctrine of 
Warsaw Pact States” in Berlin (in May 1987) at a 
conference of the Political Conaultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Pact Mates ie extremely timely Thie docu 
ment decisively confirma that the military doctrine of 
the eoctaliat countries haa a peacefll ane atrictly defen 
sive nature Al the same time it clearly (neues the warning 
that the armed forves of the allied states are being 
maintained ata level of combat readiness eullictent to 
prevent any surprises, and if an attack te made upon 
therm anestnetens they would offer a deviaive repulee to 


the aggreasr 


CUPVERICHET “Zarnherhnove voyennove ahusrenive” 
}oa? 


tice 

po cotyyryl ' in the Neat Fast 
(R010 Mowe ZARUARZHAOVE TOPENNOVE 
OMOZRENTIE in Rewian No A fen A? Signed 
pres @ Jen A*i pp iota 


[Artivle by Maj Cien | Nikitin, candidate of military 
wtenees, ated Cale) Twaneny “Tipertalient's lntrigues in 
the Neat Faat”] 


[teat] The situation te henwning trowhting and danger 
cue in the Near Faat region There te ne ened in sight to 
gunfire on | etaneae anil the war cn the ram Brae Meet ia 
ging inte te seventh atublhorn year, Nyria ane the 
Soden loving Palestinian peaple are till receiving 
threate feet Lermel ard (te prrvten tere. artel the aitunationn in 
the Persian Ciull remains tener 


The Near Faat conflict, which tn adlition te being the 
hongeat ard miat comfbeing ie alan very expletive ta the 
hasie of the regional tension Tt te destabilising the 
witveations th the well ae a while 11 ba lettpreeeing ene 
revere Narelebsigne unpre Araly pecgten ariel (0 te hindering 
thelr eoctoecunettic development The main anunee of 
the eonfliet’s continuation declared Cumwede MN 
Chohachey at @ meeting with Syrian Preaident Matis 
al Assad in Moscow in April 1987, Fe the eapanaioniet 

Mic y of Teraeli ruling ciretee aupyperted by Washington 

he UNA interpreta the Neat Faat aaa proving prone in 
which to teat out ite tmpertaliat policy The UISA ta 
Utilising regional conilicte in general tes Mmaniqulate the 
level of tension and confhontation ” 


The policy of the Reagan administration, ite Weatern 
allies and lerael « y evntiadiota the Mrtamental 
intereata of Aral staten Tt te directed at earatliahing 
Lnpertatial control ower the region and tranafiorming 
inte « apringhoernt fir the deployment of American 
arttied forces with the purpese of ig prgresaive 
movements and creating @ (hreal to the enuthern lank of 
the Soviet Union and other countries of the enctaliat 
fraternity The American aggreasive doctrine of “neaghy 
haliem” and the conception of “low intensity conflicts” 
are being practically implemented inthe Near Faat This 
te expreeeed in particular by the direct or inedinedt var of 
arined forces ty influence the altuation in the Near Fact 
Aw American military presence in the region can 
he noted in thie case, ineluding fa the form of interven 
thomiatic “rapid deployment forvea” whieh objectively 
create the conditions for complicating the military polit 
teal actuation even further 


The events of the few years show that the t! 8 
Navy's Oth Fleet te the Pentagon's main atrthe fire Tie 
being weed today to “defend the intereata” of Washing 
ton in the Central and Eastern Mediterranean, as well as 
in Near Fast and North Affiean countries contiguous 
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with At different times ite strength te from 20 to 40 
warships and vessel, and 80 oF more devk landing 
airplanes The Oth Pleet's carrier, attack and amphitious 
assault groups constantly patrol (he Mediterranean Sea, 
where they serve ana lever of military pressure upon the 
countries of the region and aa an implement of armed 
interference in their internal affaire Evidence of (hie can 
be found in theta such as the aggression at the 
Lebanese and Palestinian peoples in 182.1984, the 
atiack on Libya in 1986, and the unceasing pressure 
upon Syria Plane are being made to coontinate the 
ationa of American naval formes in the Bastern Medi 
terranean not only with the leraeli navy but aleo the 
bayptian navy Thus ship groupe of the navies of these 
counties participated in joint enerviecs in 19RS and 
1YRO and they are to be conducted in the current year as 
well 


The navy's 109th Task Pore, whieh oontaina five oF ats 
ships, te constantly present in the Persian Clulf sone to 
exert strong re on countries of the Near Past 
region from the southern direction and to “defend the 
intereate” of the LISA There are plans to reinfore this 
task force “if necessary” with American ship assault 
groupe patrotiing tn the Indian Ouean The foreign press 
notes that the number of ahipa of the Mritiah and French 
navies in the vieinities of the Arabian and Red seas will 
not decrease, and that in a number of cases 1 will 
ith (eane 


The Reagan administration (a alan capitalising on the 
treaence of Amerioan around trope and air foree in the 
region in the interwate of rier policy in the Near 
tast A battalion of “¢ yrnent fionvea the 
haste of socalled “wvultinatic fires’ ta deployed 
on Sinal Peninaula Contingenta of numenvue military 
alvinces apecialiote ane inetructore totaling aver 8.000 
persone are present in Saudi Arabia, Chman, Paypt, 
Turkey, lontan and some other countries The head 
quarters of the “TUNDLOE alr division, a tactioal at 
POU LL 
sulunite are lowated in Turkey The Americans have 
over 10 miliary feetlities of different hinds in thie 
COMME). Fete Tinebienge rehome aemerneneneticnn chuenipe ane the 
alt tase at Inetrlih, where 18 or more F160 fehter 
huners are howated ae a rule NATO) F 1A AWACS 
airplanes regularly conduct reconnateaanoe Mighta Men 
another alt hase Konya [tranaliteration) In recent 
years the American command hae pertiically trans 
ferredt alrplanes of ite alt fone to the + Raat from st 
Hares on the Purapean continent in onder to rehearse 
operations in “estraontinary conditions Rach month 
1 16 falter bombers based at the Turkish alr base of 
Inetrtih are replaced in complianey with a “notation” 
program Tn onder to Meether reinhene ite military pres 
eme in the Neat Raat and euppert tone in en 


traondinary conditions,” the United Sates ta actively 
developing Military Bases and fectlities in Saudi Arabia 
(Riyadh, Al Hutu), Oman (Museat, Thamartt, Mastrah), 
Hahrein (Al Muharrag) and in Baypt and lereel 
Iiprovement of the elements of the inves 


tructure with 


reganl for the intereate of the armed flores of the LISA 
and NATO) countries te continuing in these and other 
states, while reserves of material and technical treaournes 
are being atom kpiledt in lareel, Egy and Saudi Aratua A 
combined regional att defense ayatem that can be used to 
support the operations of “rapid deployment forves” ta 
being created with (he assistance of American apecialiate 
in Arab countries belonging to the ea-called Council fir 
(Cwaperation of Arab States of the Persian Cull The 
wale of operational and combat hone of these 
forves in Faypt, Oman and Somali has been expanding in 
recent years (the Fright Star-4l, 44 and 85 enervises) 
London ta ales pursuing @ similar policy in the region 
Pvidence of this can be th the portent exerviaes of the 
armed forves of Cireat Mritain and Ohman (in 1986, in the 
vicinity of the Persian Clulf), in whieh more than 3,000 
persona, up to 20 ahige and not lees than 100 warplanes 
ard Deltoopter gunshipa took part 


Cirveth of the LISA's military presence in the Near Fast 
and preparation of the region Eu actions by American 
tropa and their allies are creating @ tense atmoaphere 
ard the danger of new centers of arrived colliatona, (hia ta 
Having a Negative influence on aetepralitionl processes 
oovurring in the Arab world The eapertenve of the leat 
few years ale indicates that the Amertoan adminiatra 
thon te following @ hong term couree directed at conacti 


dating Hight wing forces and conservative regimes in the 
region UINA aaenetaten atrengtihening ite prvmitions 
ard Purening an expanaionial foreign policy couree with 


further reinfiomvement of poditioal, eovnente and mili 
lary comperation chiefly with leraet, Faypt and Lurkey, 
as well as with monanwhical Aratian regimes of the 
Persian Ciulf 


Military potitioal thea between the UINA and lerael are 
developing within the Namewowk of American leraet 
— commperation, which wae legalised by treaties 
wigned tc the early 19ROe The "Memeorsadum of Mutual 
Ulnederetanding in the Ares of Strategic Cvoperation” 
(1ORT) ane the treaty "On Strategic ( waperation” (1981) 
have eagrer tally lergreertant aigniflemnen try Heth countries 
In acvordance with these documenta Washington ta 
coOMtINUING to expand comprehensive. chiefly military 
assieianve to lerael In particular prior to 1990 leraeti 
ariied Forres mat actdlitionally receive | ance operation 
aliactionl missile systema, F 16 and P15 airplanes, 
tremtern artnered equi (and other military iy 
ment from the UNA The LISA plane to provide ite Near 
Fast partner with aasistance in building three diesel 
submarines tn onder to bonet lerael’s economy the 
Reagan administration gave a number of Amerioan 
Heine permeation to place orders with larmel fir a total of 
more then $1) billion Moreover many American com 
panies are increasing thelr direct meatatance tr larmelt was 
incduatry, ated they intend to cooperate in the devel 

ment of nuclear researwh. In turn, some of lerael’s 
scientific reaeareh centere and ferme will take part in 
implementing the infamous Star Ware (NDI) brigrem 
According to estimates of Weatern reviewers the United 
Mates allocated $4.8 billion to Tel Aviv, of whieh a 
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REBT Fhe mend porvnpene tied wae appent fie military purpoece Ht 
wae Hot without the Pentagon's « jon that the 
Teraeli war machine developed ane the aggres 
sive conceptions of “preventive war,” “preemptive 
strike” and “ne lowe war” 


In exchange fw asaiatance rendered, Tel Aviv ta abe 
ently traveling in the mainatream of American policy in 
the Neat Faat The Pentagun hae in fect gained the right 
to) wtilive leraell territery for ite troape, and to create 
reserves of material technical reaoumes and armament 
there Washington ta attentive to the requests and advice 
ot Tel Aviv tn other words today lereel te the USA's 
chief military atrategt: atly in the Near Faat region, and 
comperation between the ten countries Res in fact 
aaauitied the elements of a military political alliance 


In reoent years the Reagan administration and the 
NATO) leadership are devoting inereasingly greater 
attention to Turkey, whteh te an active member of the 
North Atlantic alliance and the outpeat of thie aggressive 
ble on the southern Mank In addition to providing 
ertenaive military econo: aeatetance to Ankara (over 
$5 million in 198G), the LINA ta tha te motersave the 
coentry's war trchwatey ane te alr ayater, ane te 
develop the network of air Deses and porte ae well as 
ther elements of the inffeatructure = Turkieh ground 
trvmape, ait and Naval fonee are continuing to be outfitted 
With Minter weapon and military equipment in aor 
dane with NATO plane and with ba aoa ae active 
aesistanee Thue ement of obectete Honeat lohn 
tactical rockets by 204 2 mm howllpers, whieh can fire 
Hi lear ammunition, hae been completed 


A treaty “On Cooperation in Defenee and Poonomice” 
wae signed in the course of Amerioan Turkiah negotia. 
thone, and a number of other technical documents and 
agivements governing bilateral conperation tn the mill 
tary area in the period to 1900 are being prepared fiw 
sighing Ankara hee confirmed that i consented to 
maintain and according to ame foreign prees reporte, 
ineteane the Amertoan military preeence in the country 
The Turkieh leaderehip supported plane for increasing 
the military potential of NATO) Dine estates and fiw 
deploying Perahing 2 medium-range balliatic missiles 
aril ground Naeed crulee missiles in Weat Furnpe tn the 
event af wat, acconting to @ foreign o Turkieh 
artied forces operating within NATO) will heve the tagk 
of conducting combat operations in the Balkan and 
Caucasian sectors These reports are confirmed by exer 
views that have been carried out by NATO and in 
accordance with Turkieh national plane The Pentagon ta 
making a persiatent effort to get the Turkiah government 
to allow Amerioan strategic aviation to make wide use of 
the country’s alrfields, to deploy new radiotechnival 
facilities and to widen the network of various types of 
storage dumps and communication ayetema The Amer 
joan Would like to deploy the'r erviee mlesiies in Tur 
hey, and to significantly inereese the number of war 
Planes permanently thered The Reagan 


administration (a developing multilateral ties with the 


Arab Republic of Egypt with the ot " 
within the aphere of ta tpertaiin ' ’ Cane 
of Cain's heen intereat in extensive eouneamth and 
aesiatanee, the USA ta trying to tranefioni ft fate 
an implement of political pressure tn 1084 American 
miliiary-eoonomic att to Feypt totaled and $1 4 
billion The USA te adklitionally providing Fayption 
arthedt forves with 40 T 16 airplanes five F OC Hawkeye 
AWACS airplanes, armored equipment and artillery 
arrarnens:, racdar atationa tester ele trons equipnent 
for the air fire and air clefenee trope anal 
launches Iniuen the Egyptian leaderahip has granted the 
the right to wee the country’s territery fiw 
_ deployment fores Joint exentese of Egyptian 
andl American tripe have aeguired @ regular nature. ane 
thelr scale ja constantly I particular 
erervtees such as “right Star.” “Tron Cohen” and” 
Wind” are being conducted on @ planned beste An 
American Fayptian combined military coordinating 
committee created in 1 YM) continues to Minetion active 
ly (Wher NA TU) countries are alec providing militartatte 
@eniatarie to) Egygyt At the earne tiene it alheuld he noted 
that Washington te trying to beep thie huge Arabian 
COUNTY Prom attaining military eupertority over lerael 


That the Neat Paat criete and ite root cause the Pales 
tinjan problem oremain wnreenived fe having an 
increasingly more negative influence on the ettuation in 
the region The activity of the Reagan adminiatration, 
which ta taking active ategra ter uneherinine the proattion of 
Hational patrinth forces ane toy divicke ther, alhewe that 
in principle it hae ne intention of altering the anti Arab 
sivetegic course 1 has developed over the years This 
evuree ta directed at concluding separate cleale het ween 
Arab countries and lerael in the apirit of Camp Dhavid, at 
preventing creation of a aovereian Palestinian atate and 
at ignoring the Neat Fast perce process uted by the 
Palestinian | ’beration Onpanization (PLO) lernel, 
which ba actively supported and hep alive by the Amer 
ican plan, fe continuing to anner oovupted Aral bande 
wider the excuse of creating “aafe borders The ahagane 
of Zhoniat extremiate are calling increasingly more kowedly 
for the removal of all Arabe both fom flereel and fom 
Arab territories (1 eeiged in 1967 And from year to year 
the number of lermeli militartved aetilements on theee 
territories, which now esceeda 220. te increasing 


Deaprite the proteata of Aral countries and the condem 
nation of the world public, the United States and ite ally 
lerael are continuing to implement the infameoue Ree 
~ plan” for the Near East, proclaimed in 1982 Aa we 

tow, HH erclucdea Paleatinian eelf determination, aubati 
tuting Ht by adminiatrative autonomy within the Mame. 
work of fereeli Jontanian relations 


But it te becoming increasingly more diMfeult for the 
American adminiatration and ite allies to impose thelr 
Neat Faat policy ideas of separate negotiations are being 
rejected by the Arab world In these conditions Waah. 
ington te aitempting to maneuver and to deal with 
certain cirvles in the region, declaring ite readiness to 
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“active a Neat Faat settlement and reantution 
wf the nian profiem " Tt ia promiaing extensive 
evonomie and fnancial assiatance ty Aral countries if 
they enter inte a with lerael Tel Aviw te 
acting in Unie With ite seni: partner Fvicdenee of thie 
can be found in partioular in the few finan tal 
eralavement of Arab atates « with the Farnese 
“Marshall Plan,” by S Peres, the present 
miniater of a affaire The Arata are promiaed large 
advances fim the International Monetary Fund if they 
woul only side with Ameren dereel policy in the 
region The UNA ta levying apecial hopes in thie reapent on 
Fav An effort ia being made to get 1 to create 
conditions encouraging lontan to engage in separate 
tala and through it the “moderate” Paleatinians on the 
horvan's Weat Bank Revently Washington and Tel Aviv 
even vioeedd auppeort fie the lea of convening an inter 
Hational conference on the Near Fant But the covnelittene 
they propose fiw Hf are unaoweptalle to the Arata, in 
atuality setting the etage fin direct negeotiatione with 
lerael As before, trnperialial .intee cho not recngnive the 
VLC) aa the ete legal representative of the Maleatinian 


prevngole 


The situation alen remaine cmnples in the Palestine 
Reatatance Movement (PRM) iteelf and in ite core, the 
PEC), where accounting to the foreign prees certain oon 
livte exiat between the leadership of the al Tatah (Males 
tine National | iheration Movement) ane other preotitt al 
groupings Pflorte undertaken by « nuniber of Arab 
COUN Hee With the purpare of UntfVing (heee tones were 
Unalle ty prrtuce signifeant reauite over a hong pert 
of time At the same time new initiatives propeeed fy 
Algeria and the PLC) leadership reeulied in the conven 
ing of the National Cownell of Palestine in April 198), 
during which @ tendency toward improvement of the 
sitvation in the Palestine Reaistance Movement wae 
mooted TifTeulties in the PRM. lerceli aggression in 
Lebanon in 198). the inoonelstency of the policies of a 
nurnber of Aral counterion and the eulbveraive activities 
of the LUISA and other Weatern states red to a situation in 
which the political organe and military organisations of 
the Palestine Resistance Movement were aoattered 
arene several Aral) conmmirion, arvel their prveaitilitios fin 
combucting the struggle againet leraeli aggressors 
ler reased! significantly 


Continuing tension in Lebanon, where collisions 
between opposing groupings have been going on fir a 
hong pertionl of time and where armed actions are bet 
conducted by Tel Aviv, te @ reflection of the unreal 
nature of the Near Faat ortele, and of the aggressive 
activities of the United States and lerael Striving to 
compel the | ehanese —— to) travel in the main 
stream of imperialiat policy, are attempting to eliminate 
the Palestinian presence in this country, weaken national 
Patriotic forvee and undermine the thane of Syria, 
which had assumed the mission of guaranteeing the 


security of fehanon, lerael and ite partners are inciting « 
sirupple between cppcaliig religions ariel preolitioal grou 
ings as well ae between the Shi'ite organisation “Amal” 


avd the Palestinians Southern Lehanese territory with 
an area of AMO equare kilometers te wieder the de facto 
content of Tel Aviv, thie area hae been cdevlared hy the 
aagresers to be « “seeurity sone,” ane the pre fereeti 
“Army of Southern Lebanon” operating here receives 
‘ rraterial ancl military aeatatance Mon ite 
masters This military formation fe weed by Tel Aviv to 
pAnive an active at againal Paleatiniana ane | ets 
anewe patriotic free New are chives t eilitary ae theme of 
the inter venticniate peaceful Paleatinian refligers 
and the | ehanese voasing Viewation of the air 
apace of thie envervign Aral atate by airplanes of the 
Taraeli ait fone aed att atribes on Paleatinian campe have 
hevewne the meet The eituation tn | etsarneny be cvnengeli 
vatedt hy the aubversive activity of pr C Rrietion fones « 
certain faction of the leaderahip of whtte h favre lis teton 
Mf the comntry on a confeaatonal (religinwe) baste Scene 
it the leaders of theee forvee maintain contacts with 
larael 


Active attempts by tran io inteneify tte influence in 
Lebanon. oRiefly armeong ite Shiite paplation have heen 
tweed in reeent yeare The activities of pi Iranian 
NAL ite religious groupings, particularly the “Rhestulla” 
arel other extremal orpanisationa have heen witening 
Ther gual te to create @ Muslin state in the onnntry 
patterned afler meter tran 


Ch thie hackgremined, Syria, which favere the unity and 
independence of Letvancn te ing a flee ariel conn 
wiatonnt provlicy cof mrerreraliotnnge the alterations in that cone 
ivy Tt te supported by many Aral countries, chiefly 
LT itywa, Algeria ated the Pecgelen Phere ratic Regratlic of 
Vemen 


The military political duel between Syria and leraet’s 
agaressive course fe continuing ty intemal) in the preeent 
evietalitioma The Syrian covnsenaned te foned to implement 
retaliatory meaeuree of a clefenaive mature in cco: then 
with the conatant threat of an armed attack by Tel Aviv. 
which hae concentrated « large troop grouping in the 
country's northern military district, eapecially on the 
Cholan Heights (accounting to the Weatern preasthe leraeli 
military comtingen. located here cuntaing not lees than 
50.000 men) 


Faleely Maming Syria for protecting terroial element, 
the USA, Cireat Britain and lerael periodically intensify 
their direct military preeaure on the country With the real 
objective of forcing Ht to change ite foreign policy cores 
ln early 1987 the United States concentrated « naval 
poupine eonsieting of over 20 warships in the Fasten 
eliterranean, while Cireat Britain traneferredd an achti 
thonal number of warplanes anid a cletachiment of apres ial 
purpose trope to ite air Dawe at Abnotint (C yprwe) A 
conatant succession of exerciaes by the leraeli army ane 
aatherings of reeerviete oecure on the Cholan Heights 


The situation on Cyprus, where tension in the relations 
between Cireeh and Turkish communities persists, 
remains comples Creation of the eocalled Turkish 
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Republik of Northern © yprue in the northern part of the 
cvntry unedder Turkey's andl concentration 
of Turkiah troape (ower 20,000 men) in thie part of the 
talaned with the silent consent of tmpertaliat cities ta 
deepening division of the Cypriote state The unatalle 
situation on Cyprus te intensified by the presence of 
Pingliah military Dance ae well ae American aml NATO) 
military facilities there Aaxence of a eolution to the 
(Cyprus protlem ia creating additional difficulties tn 
Turke Cire tan relations 


Ome of the settous protieme of the Neat and Misktle i aat 
ta the Tran frag war, the causes of which include territe 
thal comflicta, trrevemethyility of politiogl, religtewe ane 
tslocshagtcal comeegtiona anne the desire of lran’s clergy to 
eliminate lrag's preaent regime and to establich an 
lala state there at any cost The war hee brought 
eros auflering to the peoples of both countries 
Phurtian hoaeen of the atchee new exceed a million perecita, 
ard conatderatle harm haa heen dene to the ecumenny of 
the states, totaling at least $100 billion according to 
comaerVative eatimates of forzign apevtaliate | areas 
of the cittee mow le in ruins end many pea inal 
iante have been sacrificed as a reeult af the mutual 
trreretaretennennte anvel brevets The war of attrition te 
making the choneath: political situation in hath Tran anne 
rag ime reaaingly more comples Mut the position of the 
lranian clergy with Kikowint at ite head remains 
wie ho aged war to @ vietoriowe concluaion  lrantan 
Crvenpee tie te) seive a amall area of Iraqi territary ty 
the south of the country at the price of enormous human 
arnt material losaee Mut the Merveness of the Iraqi army's 
reatatance ta evicdenee cof ite intention arvel ite peveaiPilities 
tow repelling the enemy's offensive Roth sites have 
concentrated enorme human and material reenures 
onthe front over 80 divietone and thoweande of detach 
meniaof paramilitary formations and militia The total 
strength of personnel in armed fornwe and militarised 
formations participating in the war has exceeded 2 
went benes 


Mesliation efforte by a number of Arab countries, the 
| eague of Arab Nations, the lelamic Conference Organi 
pation amd the United Nations have not yet produced 
positive resulta This war le en objective factor causing 
Mirther complication of the military political situation in 
the Persian Clulf sone, 1 ta a threat to shipping in this 
region, and it te promoting es Amerivan 
military presence there Tt te ha to an eacalation of 
the arma race not only in (he warring countries bul alen 
in all Persian Clulf states, The flow of Western arma to 
leheran te continuing openty and secretly | te the 
Reagan adiminietration’s official declarations of nonin. 
terferenve in thie conflict, the USA has participated in 
secret deliveries of weapons to tran, having sent TOW 
antitank msestle ayetere, Hawk antiairorafl missiles, 
aircrafl engines and ammunition to that country (armne 
fro Nivaraguan “Contras were purvhesed with the prof. 
ited From all indications Waahington te not intereeted in 
halting the conflict The White Howse bases ite ati ategy 
on the idea that ite stance te causing further weakening of 


Phi countries which Rawe eaauied anti inpertaliat 
positions, and that 1 le creating conditions allowing 
eS ee ee ee 
im the Persian Ciull and the warring states 
eounomially more dependent on Weat 


The comnplen situation in the Persian Chull the danger of 
emalation of the tran lrag war and, finally, the desire of 
the Iranian te eapreert the “Talat: rewelution” 
toy other countries of the are objectively — 
the eilitary grolitical cuter ton of gull states 
reinforvement of their Comet! fi Conperation of Arab 
Mates of the Persian Clulf Military integration and 
creation of combined armed fones their control organs 
ancl a combined ait defense ayatom are deepening within 
the Namewwh of thie organization Operational and 
combat training ta being organised ane conducted within 
the combined armed fones Saudi Arabia, which te 
abating over half of the Mnan tal outlays on defense 
and on M military econo pragrana te 
clyapla) ing the greatest activity in uniting the monan hi 
cal regtines 


Under theae comneditione the UNA and ibe NATO) allies are 
doing everything they can to tranefonm the C ommetl fiw 
Cooperation of Arab States of the Persian Cull inte « 
military political Dla with a pro Weatern ortentation I 
ta previcely with theee ends in mind that deliveries of 
woaprrrre arvel military expuigrenrent ter the cvnemtrioe of thie 
coun ll are tis deliveries in 1081 
1985 are valued by Western reviewers at $45 billion 
Awistamve in developing the inffestructure te being 
(tripreraedt Western countries, though not without 
regard fir the neesda of the armed lores of the USA and 
lin allies The leaderehip of thee states ta apreading fear 
with the threat of the apread of lranian eapansion in the 
event of vietory over trag, with the fabrication of « 
Nerv tot ration inte the Pereian Ciulf, with 

Dhockading of the Strait of Hormus by tren won 
Theae same excuece are Washington's juatifl ation fir 
the “neveasity of increasing American military presen e 
in the wi Tite te eupported by apeciflc actione Thus 
in Mareh 198) the Pentagon concentrated around | 
ships and veasela in the northern Indian Chean under the 
leadership of the mult airerall carrier “Kitty 
Hawk,” demonstrating ite “readiness” to reinforve ite 
navel grouping in the Cholf 


Foreign reviewers are turning apecial attention to the 
negative effect the persiating inter Arab contradtetiona 
of a political, eoumemic and religious nature are having 
on the situation in the Arab workd These contradtettons 
are being inflamed by right wing pro impertaliat clnotes 
as weil as by the intensifying of fin leadterehip 
between individual countries Conflicte are deepent 
between Arab etates with «a capitaliat orientation 
those that hav> assumed @ progressive path of develop. 
ment Taken as a@ whole, the approach of the Arale to 
wiving the Palestinian problem ia not united Syria, 
Vemen, Libya and Algeria are consistently defending the 








being capitalized 
the Reagan administration Turke 
gly remain compliers owing to a num 

the Aegean Sea. ancl 
the Cyprus problem preciacly owing to the frat 
reason that the relations between these countries grew 
dramatically more comples in late March 198) All of 


impertaliat states are not only doing nothing to localize 


the conflict situations, but by their actions they are alw 
Promoting their enlargement 
A real program for attaining a amd firm peace in the 


Neat Past ts contained in known propeaale of the 
Soviet Union confirmed by the 27th CPSU Congress 
Tirmly defending @ pring position im solving the 
region's problema, the (!' te certain that euch a peace 
may be achieved only if lerael troops pull out of all Arab 
territories cowupied in 1967, and if the Arab people of 
Palestine are allowed to exercise their right of self 
determination and to create an independent state The 
path toward thie goal lies through honest collective 
eflorte within the Nemework of an international confer 
eave in which all interested sides would participate. 
inc lading the Palestinian Liberation Organization — the 
wile representative of the Palestinian peuple 


Soviet policy concerning a Near Faat settlement is enjoy 

ing the understanding and support of the publi and of 
the political and social cireles of the overwhelming 
majority of Arab states, and af the world public Mow 

ever, cowupying @ rigidly anti-Areb position, the USA 
and larael are hi imaotementation of Soviet pr 
posala, which provide @ real possibility for reaching one 
of the moat acute conflicte in the we 
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“Heavy” Ground Divisions of the UNA 
INO10) the Mowe ZARURBRZHNOYR VOPENNOVE 
OROZREN YE in Rewian No 6. Jun 8° (Signed to 
press @ Jun 87) pp i? 22 


Article by Lt Col KR. Volodin “'Heavy’ Chrownd Troop 
Vivisions of the LISA") 


[Test] Maving announced ite adventurietic course 
toward “defending the free world,” “thrusting back 
communiem on @ world scale” and “fighting interna 
tional terroriem,” the US administration ta implement 
ing ite doctrine of “neaglobaliam,” in which concepts 
such aa conflicts of high, moderate and low intensity are 
widely employed side by side with the categories of 


“wriversal and limited war” Military preparations, the 
main onentation of which ta on creating armed fornes 
capac of conducting combat operations of any inten 
sity in different regions of the globe. are being carried out 
im correapondence with theee concepts 


The desire of the American military political leadernhip 
to attain global and regional superiority over the Soviet 
tinton is manifesting iteelf eapevially clearly in the 
course of imotlementation of the long range (1981 1990) 
“Army 90° program for developing the ground troops 
Intensive resean fh and practical measures to devel) and 
adopt qualitatively new weapon ayatema and conhat 
equipment to improve organizational structure and to 
fleet optimum ways of vaing theee ayeteme in combat are 
being carried out within the framework of the program 


The theoretical viewpoints of military apectaliata on the 
prrasiile nature of future ware and on the aaa tated need 
for maintaining “heavy” and “light” formations are at 
the beaie of Umproverscate in the organizational atruc 
ture of the ground troape ft te believed that “heavy” 
cHiviatone (me hanized and armored) will be uaed « Mefly 
in combat activities of bigh and moderate intensity, 
within the composition of “heavy” army corps in the 
Turopean theater of war, where a developed infiaatrur 
ture extete and where the terrain permite creation of 
deeply diaposed me hanized (armored) groupings 


(Considering their high strategic mobility “light” divi 
shone (light infantry, motorized, airhorne [vordusho 
lesaninayal and airborne assault: (vosduahe ahturme 
vaya) are to be equipped for rapid wanater and for 
conduct of combat activittes predominantly of low 
intensity, chiefly in poorly engineered theaters of mili 
lary operations outeide the “sone of reaponaibility” of 
the NATO) combined armed forces Acoornting to the 

of Pentagon at a they should heoume the 
“tool for implementing the aggressive policy of “neo 
globalian from a position of strength, chiefly in relation 
to developing countries that have selected the noncaps 
taliatic path of development Concurrently, wayse of 
waing them in combat in Europe to eupport the Manke of 
NATO combined armed forces and to operate in apecial 
conditions (foreets, mounteina, large population centers) 
are alm being examined 


By 1990. according to foreign military prees reports, the 
around troope will conmeiat of baatoally of mechanized 
and armored divisions (14 out of 28) possessing the 
“Division 86° standard organisational structure and 
categorized as “heavy” divisions 


The mechanized (armored) division ia the principal 
combined arma formation Ut includes (eee d ma 
headquarters and @ headquarters company, three brigade 
headquarters, five motorized infantry and five tank 
battalions (there are ein tank and four motorized infantry 
battalions in an armored divieion), divisional artillery, 
an army air brigade, an antiairerall battalion, three 
battalions (reconnaissance and radioelectn atc warfare, 
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Organization of an American “Heavy” Division 

Key:1. Headquarters 2. Division commander 3. Headquarters company 4. Brigade headquarters 5. Motorized infantry 
battalions 6. Companies 7. Headquarters 8. Motorized infantry (4) 9. Antitank 10. Tank battalions 11. Tank (4) 12. 
Artillery division 13. Batteries 14. Artillery engineering company 15. Battalions 16. 203.2-mm self-propelled 
howitzers 17. 155-mm self-propelled howitzers 18. Antiaircraft battalion 19. Vulcan “Stinger” 20. Improved 
Chaparral 21. Stinger portable anti-aircraft 22. Army air brigade 23. Antitank helicopter 24. Reconnaissance battalion 
25. General purpose helicopter battalion 26. Reconnaissance and radio battalion 27.Headquarters and operational 
camouflage and concealment 28. Radioelectronic warfare battalions 29. Radio intelligence and monitoring 30. Service 
31.Engineer battalion 32. Engineer (4) 33. Bridge-building 34. Signal battalion 35. Command signal support 36. 
Forward signal company 37. Rear services command signal support 38. Anti-nuclear defense company 39. Military 
police company 40. Rear services command 41. Battalions 42. Aviation equipment repair 43. Division rear services 
44. Brigade rear services 45. Logistical support center 46. Automatic data processing center 47. Transportation control 
center 48. Supply and service platoon 49. Rocket weapon repair 50. Heavy weapon repair 51. Supply and service ‘2. 
Transportation 53. Light weapon repair 54. Medical 55. Supply 56. Repair‘electronic warfare battalion 


five batteries—headquarters, three 155-mm self-pro- | and minimum altitudes to the division's units and subu- 


pelled howitzer (with eight guns and eight Dragon anti- 
tank guided rocket launchers each) and service. It pos- 
sesses a total of 24 155-mm self-propelled howitzers, 24 
Dragon antitank guided rocket launchers, 13 M577AI 
command-and-staff vehicles, 15 M113Al APCs, 177 
motor vehicles, 240 radio stations, and other weapons 
and combat equipment. The personnel strength of a 
battalion in an armored division is 750. 


The antiaircraft battalion (861) is intended to provide 
cover against enemy airplanes and helicopters from low 


nits. Its organization includes a headquarters and six 
batteries—headquarters, three combined Vulcan self- 
propelled antiaircraft gun and Stinger portable surface- 
to-air [7] missile system batteries, and one battery con- 
sisting of Improved Chaparral antiaircraft guided missile 
systems and Stinger portable antiaircraft guided missile 
systems. It possesses 18 antiaircraft guided missile sys- 
tems, 36 self*propelled antiaircraft guns, 75 portable 
surface-to-air missile systems (launcher crews), 21 
M113A1 APCs, 2 M577A1 command-and-staff vehicles, 
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Personnel and Basic Armament of a U.S. Heavy Division 

Key:1. Personnel and armament 2. Division command, head-quarters and head- quarters company 3. Brigade 
command, head-quarters and head-quarters company (3) 4. Motorized infantry 5. Tank battalion (5/6) 6. Divisional 
artillery 7. Antiaircraft battalion 8. Army air brigade 9. Reconnaissance and radio-electronic warfare battalion 10. 
Signal battalion 11. battalion 12. Rear services command 13. Anti-nuclear defense 14. Military police 
company 15. Total 16. Personnel 17. M1 Abrams tanks 18. Bradley M2 IF V3 19. M3 combat reconnaissance vehicles 
20. M577A1 command-and-staff 21. M113A1 A?Cs 22. 203.2-mm self-propelled howitzers 23. 155-mm self-propelled 
howitzers (5/4) 24. MLRS multiple rocket launchers 25. 106.7-mm self-propelled mortars 26. M901 TOW antitank 
guided rocket 27. antitank guided rocket 28. Improved Chaparral surface-to-air missile systems 29. Stinger 
portable antiaircraft 30. Vulcan self-propelled anti-aircraft 31. Helicopters 32. Fire support 33.Reconnaissance 34. 
General purpose 35. Radioelectronic warfare battalion 


‘Note: In the columns of the table pertaining to the motorized infantry and tank battalions, the numerator indicates 
the number of battalions in a mechanized division, while the denominator indicates the number of battalions in an 
armored division. The same notations are employed for the number of personnel and combat equipment in the 
“Total” column? 


various infantry weapons, antitank weapons, radar sets, 
radio stations and other military equipment. 


(reconnaissance, 2 antitank helicopter and | general 
support helicopter). The brigade is armed with 146 
helicopters (50 fire support, 54 OH-58A Kiowa recon- 
naissance helicopters, 30 UH-60A Black Hawk general 


The army air brigade (1,994) is intended for reconnais- 
sance, for annihilation of the enemy’s mobile armored 
targets and for transportation and assault landing mis- 
sions in the interests of the division. Its composition 
includes a headquarie:’s and a headquarters company (25 
officers, 64 sergeants and enlisted men), and 4 battalions 


purpose helicopters, and 12 Eh-60A radioelectronic war- 
fare helicopters). 
The reconnaissance battalion includes a headquarters 


and five companies—headquarters, two helicopter 
reconnaissance (10 helicopters each—6 reconnaissance, 
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4 fire support) and 2 reconnaissance (each possessing 20 
M3 combat reconnaissance vehicles and 3 106.7-mm 
self-propelled mortars); it has a total of 68 
officers and warrant officers, 535 NCOs and enlisted 
men, 12 reconnaissance helicopters, 8 fire support heli- 
copters, a general purpose helicopter, 40 M3 combat 
stapatintidiiien eae, 6 008.7-cam ea qsienticb ene. 
tars, 8 MS5S77Al command-and-staff vehicles, 13 
M113Al1 APCs, 105 motor vehicles and 226 radio sta- 
tions. 


The antitank helicopter battalion (1) is the principal 
resource against enemy tank subunits moving forward to 
the line of contact of the warring sides in order to 
increase pressure or exploit a breakthrough. It includes a 
headquarters and four companies—a headquarters com- 
pany and three antitank helicopter companies; a total of 
70 officers and warrant officers, 199 NCOs and enlisted 
men, 13 reconnaissance helicopters, 21 fire support 
helicopters, 3 general purpose helicopters, 49 motor 
vehicles and 147 radio stations. 


The general support helicopter battalion conducts recon- 
naissance and radioelectronic warfare, and it transports 
and lands personnel and combat equipment. It includes 
a headquarters and five com 

reconnaissance and radioelectronic warfare, helicopter 
transportation and landing, command support, and 
repair. The battalion has a strength of 764 personnel, 16 
reconnaissance helicopters, 23 general purpose helicop- 
ters, 12 radiotechnical reconnaissance and j jamming heli- 
copters, 80 motor vehicles and 215 radio stations. 


It is noted in the American press that converting divi- 
sions to the new tables of organization and outfitting the 
units and subunits with modern weapon systems and 
comoat equipment will increase their fighting capabili- 
ties by an average of 70 percent in comparison with 
form<tions with the old organization. From the view- 
points of American military specialists an increase in the 
fire and striking power of “heavy” divisions can signif- 
icantly increase the depth of destruction and the rate of 
penetration of the tactical defense zone and of the 
advance of combined-arms subunits into the enemy's 
operational depth. In their opinion the average marching 
rates may increase by 20 percent and the day’s march 
may increase to 400 km in connection with a certain 
unification of the combat characteristics of armored 
equipment supplied to combined-arms formations. 
Moreover it is believed that introduction of army air 
brigades into “heavy” formations may significantly 
increase the possibilities of mechanized (armored) divi- 
sions in destroying the enemy’s back-up echelons (re- 
serves) in the zone of their combat operations (to a depth 
of 70 km). 


Judging from statements by Pentagon representatives, 
the standard organizational structure of mechanized 
(armored) divisions examined here may undergo certain 
changes directed at increasing their fighting capabilitiec 
and promoting the fullest possible realization of the 


basic principles concerned with the use of the forces and 
resources of “heavy” formations in modern combined- 
arms combat in accordance with the conception of the 
“air-land operation (battle).” 


Footnote 1. 


The antitank helicopter battalions of “heavy” divisions, 
which are armed with Ah-1S fire support helicopters 
carrying TOW antitank guided rockets, will each possess 
21 such helicopters. Their number will decrease to 18 
when AH-64A Apache fire support helicopters carrying 
Hellfire antitank guided rockets appear in the battal- 
ions.—K. V.D 


— “Zarubezhnoye voyennoye obozreniye”’, 
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Battalion of the U.S. 
Infantry Light Infantry 


18010231d Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 6, Jun 87 (Signed to 
press 4 Jun 87) pp 22-23 


[Article by Lt Col I. Aleksandrov: “Infantry Battalion of 
the U.S. Light Infantry Division”) 


[Text] In its implementation of the “Army-90” program, 
the goal of which is to increase the striking power of the 
ground troops, the American command is devoting con- 
siderable attention to forming light infantry divisions— 
formations of a qualitatively new type intended to con- 
duct combat operations predominuntly in poorly engi- 
neered theaters of military operations as well as in urban 
areas, mountains and forests. It is noted in the foreign 
military press that its main fighting subunit is the 
infantry battalion (some sources call it the light infantry 
vattalion), which consists of a headquarters, a headquar- 
ters company and three infantry companies. 


The headquarters (31 persons) performs the tasks of 
planning, organization and control of the combat oper- 
ations of organic and attached subunits, it maintains 
personnel records, and it organizes logistical support. It 
possesses four M249 machineguns (5.56 mm caliber) and 
an M966 1.25-ton cross-country truck. 


The headquarters company (140 persons) includes an 
administrative section (8) and a headquarters section (8) 
as well as six platoons—reconnaissance (18), signal (15, 
M966 truck with a 0.75-ton trailer), antitank (20, four 
sections, each possessing one TOW antitank guided 
rocket launcher mounted on an M966 truck, and six 
M966 trucks and one trailer), mortar (27, four sections, 
each with one 106.7-mm mortar mounted on an M966 
truck, and eight M966 trucks and two trailers), medical 
(27, five M966 trucks, two trailers) and support (17, two 
sections: motor vehicle and with a total of 
12 M966 trucks, 8 trailers and 16 motorcycles). 
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The infantry company (130 persons) contains the com- 
pany cormmand (3), an administration platoon and three 
infantry platoons. The administration platoon (25 per- 
sons) has the following sections: administration, three 
mortar (each possessing one M224 60-mm mortar) and 
six antitank (each possessing one Dragon antitank 
guided rocket launcher). The infantry platoon (34 per- 
sons) includes an administration section (7, two M60 
7.62-mm and five MI6A1 5.55-mm auto- 
matic rifles) and three infantry squads of nine persons 
each (squad commander, two fire group commanders, 
two machinegunners, two grenade throwers and two 
riflemen), two M203 40-mm antitank rocket launchers, 
two M249 machineguns and seven MI6AI rifles. A 
company possesses a total of 60 M60 and 18 M249 

19 M203 antitank rocket launchers, 3 
M224 mortars, 6 Dragon antitank guided rocket launch- 
ers, over 100 MIGAI rifles and other armament. 


But in all, judging from reports in the foreign press, an 
infantry battalion in a light infantry division contains 
561 personnel, 22 antitank guided rocket launchers, 13 
mortars, 76 machineguns, 58 M203 antitank rocket 
launchers, 34 M966 trucks, 15 motorcycles, 15 0.75-ton 
trailers and other weapons and combat equipment. 


It is reported in the American military press that the 
infantry battalion is completely airliftable, and it may be 
carried not only by military transport airplanes but also 
by helicopters—for example the UH-60A Black Hawk. 
Its organization is unique in that it possesses only two 
forms of transportation resources (motor vehicles and 
motorcycles) concentrated in a support platoon in the 
headquarters company and used centrally in accordance 
with the plan of the battalion commander. The question 
of replacing M60 machineguns by the M249 in order that 
all infantry weapons in the battalion would be of the 
same caliber—5.56 mm—is presently under examina- 
tion. There are plans for replacing the two M60 machi- 
neguns in the administration sections of the infantry 
platoons by four M249 machineguns. 


As a rule an infantry battalion fights within the compo- 
sition of a brigade, it operates in its assault echelon or it 
is held in reserve, and it advances on the main or a 
secondary axis. In certain cases the battalion can per- 
form a mission independently. In the opinion of Western 
specialists it can be attached to an armored or mecha- 
nized brigade in the European theater of war. 


During combat, the infantry battalion may be used as the 
basis for creating a battalion tactical group. If a light 
infantry division is reinforced by separate brigades (ar- 
mored or mechanized, and artillery), the resulting group 
would contain up to three infantry companies and one or 
two tank companies, one or two artillery batteries, and 
engineer, reconnaissance and other combat support 
subunits. 


In offensive action, it is noted in the foreign press, a 
battalion is capable of performing the missions of pene- 
trating enemy defenses through rough terrain and strik- 
ing the enemy’s flanks and rear, and it can be used as a 
tactical aeromobile assault force. It is believed that it can 
advance on a front from 2 to 3 km wide. In defense, the 
battalion is to be used chiefly in combat operations in 
population centers, in forested and mountainous terrain, 
and on marshy ground. The dimensions of a battalion's 
defense area may attain a front of 3-5 km and a depth of 
2-2.5 km. 


—— “Zarubezhnoye voyennoye obozreniye”, 
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[Article by Col V. Grebeshkov: “U.S. Air Force 


are viewed as the basis of rapid mobilization of air forces 
during war preparations, of reinforcement of air group- 
ings and of replacement of combat losses chiefly in the 
. itial of figt > 


It is emphasized in the American press that the signifi- 
cance of the reserves increased especially in connection 
with the “unified forces” ion, adopted by the 
USA in the early 1970s and in effect to the present time, 
the essence of which lies in the use of regular forces, 
reserves and civilian employees in their composition as a 
single whole to carry out missions posed to the armed 
forces, and particularly to the air force. This conception 
is aimed at the most economical and effective use of all 
available resources—human, material and financial. 


The main goal of measures implemented by the Penta- 
gon in regard to developing air force reserves is to 
increase their combat readiness to the level of the regular 
air force, in connection with which more than $2 billion 
is spent each year on their maintenance. Foremost 
among these measures are introduction of modern avia- 
tion equipment and weapons into reserve components, 
improvement of their organizational structure, rein- 
forcement of their combat training and so on. 


Organizationally, the air force reserves consist of 
national guard units and subunits and the Air Force 
Reserve Command, as well as individual reservists. 


Some general provisions concerning U.S. Air Force 
reserves (personnel strength, recruitment procedures and 
service requirements, mobilizational readiness etc.) and 








with the and composition of the national 
guard air forces and the Air Force Reserve Command, 
and the combat training of their units and formations are 
presented below, based on data published in the foreign 
press. 


General Provisions 


The of the air force reserves is 
336,000, of which 170,000 are in units of the organized 
air force reserve (110,000 in the national guard air forces 
and around 60,000 in the Air Force Reserve Command) 
and 166,000 are individual reservists. 


As in the regular air force, reservists are recruited on a 
voluntary basis by signing contracts for a particular 
period of time. The national guard air forces and the Air 
Force Reserve Command are staffed by volunteers from 
17 to 35 years old if they had not served in the armed 
forces previously, while for persons who had served in 
the army previously the upper age limit is increased to 59 
years. Officers are selected from among former regular 
officers and graduates of ROTC courses in civilian 
educational institutions. Enlisted men and NCOs are 
recruited from among former servicemen and from 
among civilians who had basic training in the 
regular air force for a period of not less than 12 weeks. 


The air force reserves are divided into three categories in 
relation to mobilizational readiness and conditions of 
mobilization—Ist, 2d and 3d priority. 


First priority reserves are combat ready. They include 
personnel in the national guard air forces and the Air 
Force Reserve Command, as well as certain reservists 
who had undergone the appropriate training, who served 
a sufficient time in the regular air force and who signed 
a contract to serve in the Ist priority reserves. This 
category of reserves contains a total of 224,000 persons 
(to include 54,000 individual reservists). In peacetime 
they are employed in civilian jobs, and they undergo 
systematic combat training. 


Years served in the Ist priority reserves count toward a 
pension. As in the regular air force, reservists of this 
category receive promotions in rank and position. They 
may be mobilized by order of the president for a period 
of up to 2 years, while in the event of war they may be 
retained by decision of Congress until its conclusion or 
for another 6 months beyond. 


It is reported in the Western press that Ist priority 
reserves are mobilized within 2 days. Moreover the bulk 
of the subunits of the organized reserve must be combat 
ready in as little as 24 hours after mobilization is 
declared, and after 72 hours they must be ready to 
perform missions within the composition of forward 
grcupings of American armed forces in Europe, in the 
Pacific or in any other region of the world. Second 
priority reserves contain individual reservists who had 
completed their service in units of the regular air force or 


the organized reserve, and who decided to continue as 
this category of individual reservists. They do not usu- 
ally undergo combat training, they remain on record 
until 60 years of age, and they may be mobilized only by 
decision of Congress in the event of a national emer- 
gency or the beginning of war. The 2d priority reserves 
contain a total of around 29,00C persons. 


Third priority reserves consist of persons who had com- 
pleted not less than 20 years of service in the regular air 
force or the organized reserve and who retired. They do 
not undergo combat training, they also are kept on 
record until 60 years of age, but they are called up for 
serv‘ce on last priority, and only in the event of war. The 
strength of this category of reserves attains 85,000 per- 
sons. 


Air force reserves consist mainly of the organized air 
force reserve, the units and subunits of which are fully 
manned with personnel and aviation equipment. They 
also possess the same organizational structure as regular 
formations, and personnel wear the same uniform. 


The principal unit of the organized air force reserve is 
the air wing, which as a rule contains subunits of the 
same air force command. A wing may consist of from 
one to several air groups (each containing one squadron). 
Units and subunits are based in peacetime as individual 
squadrons—that is, an air group and its squadron or an 
air wing headquarters and one squadron are based at 
each airfield (these may be air force bases or civilian 
airports). 


According to data published in the foreign press the 
fighting power of organized air force reserves of the USA 
increased significantly over the last 10 years. They now 
have a strength of more than 2,100 airplanes in combat 
and auxiliary aviation, to include: around a third of all of 
the air force’s tactical fighters and forward air control 
airplanes, two-thirds of air defense fighters, up to 55 
percent of tactical reconnaissance aircraft and around 20 
percent of the tankers. Over half of the demand for 
tactical air transportation is also satisfied by subunits of 
the organized air force reserve. 


The command of the U.S. Air Force is devoting constant 
attention to improving the organized reserve’s aircraft 
fleet in connection with its adoption of the “unified 
forces” conception. In contrast to previous years, when 
obsolete airplanes were sent to air force reserve compo- 
nents, today they are equipped with airplanes of the 
same types as those possessed by the regular air force, 
and they are subjected to updating simultaneously with 
similar measures conducted in the regular forces. A large 
number of subunits of the organized air force reserve 
have already received modern F-16 tactical fighters and 
A-10 attack aircraft directly from the manufacturing 
plants. Deliveries of new airplanes to units of the orga- 
nized air force reserve are continuing. 
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High ese emstiiinn af of ond echitiads 
nal readiness of subunits in the organized air force 
reserve (most squadrons are required to be combat ready 
24 hours after mobilization is announced) are ensured by 
the combat training requirements established for them. 
The training schedule foresees 48 days of training exer- 
cises (one a week) and one 15-day training period in 
full volume. In addition aircrews are allocated up to 36 
days (4 hours a day) for additional flight training. 


Flights are organized on Saturdays and Sundays as a 
rule, but they can also be conducted on other days of the 
week depending on the work schedule of reservists in 
their civilian jobs—that is, during time off of their 
principal jobs. 

Subunits and units of the organized air force reserve are 
able to engage in practical daily activities because their 
composition always includes a certain number of person- 
nel from the regular air force, and because airplanes are 
maintained by civilian technicians in civil service. Ser- 
vicing aviation equipment and maintaining it combat 
ready are the principal civilian jobs of this category of 
persons. In this connection these technicians are 
assigned permanently to their subunit, and they are 
subject to mobilization within the time established for 
the given subunit. 


High combat readiness of air subunits and units of the 
organized reserve is ensured by the rather high norms 
established for flying time. Thus crews in tactical avia- 
tion must fly a minimum of 120 hours to satisfy the 
established training minimum, and the maximum flying 
time is 135 hours per year. 


According to reports in the American press, in 1986 
subunits and units of the organized air force reserve 
logged 584,000 hours in the air (435,000 hours in the 
national guard air forces and 149,000 hours in the Air 
Force Reserve Command). In 1987 the total flying time 
logged by airplanes of the organized reserve was deter- 
mined to be 585,000 hours. The specific training pro- 
grams for crews in different branches of aviation are 
written by the principal air commands of the regular air 
force to which they are assigned. 


National Guard Air Forces 


The national guard air forces are a part of the state 
armed forces subordinated to state governors, and they 
are concurrently the principal component of the orga- 
nized reserve of the regular air force. In their role as state 
armed forces they are intended to maintain public order, 
to provide assistance to the public in natural disasters 
and to execute other missions. 


All problems concerning the national guard air forces are 
analyzed and resolved by a national guard office which 
answers directly to the U.S. president and which over- 
sees both the air force and the ground troops (it contains 


: ize within 24 
the subsequent rate of their deployment is the same as in 
the regular air force (a period of 3 days is established for 
a significant number of air squadrons). in order to satisfy 


these requirements, units and subunits of the national 
guard air forces are assigned in peacetime (that is, 
prepared for transfer) to the principal air commands of 
the U.S. Air Force: SAC, TAC, MAC and others. The 
command headquarters write the combat training pro- 
grams for units of the national guard air forces and 
monitor their execution and the degree of combat readi- 
ness. 

Judging from reports in the foreign press the national 
guard air forces consist organizationally of 24 air wings 
and 67 air groups, which contain 92 squadrons of 
different air commands and which possess 1,640 air- 


stationed in the 50 American states, in the District of 
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Composition of the National Geard Air Forces 


Key: |. Airplanes and helicopters 2. Quantity 3. Squadrons 4. Airplanes 5. Tactical fighters and attack aircraft 6. and 
7. Tactical reconnaissance 8. Fighter-interceptors 9. Tankers 10. ECM aircraft 11. Strategic transport aircraft 12. 


Tactical transport aircraft 13. Forward air control aircraft 14. iasthontennepdenthentadienetion th Training 





aircraft 16. Total 


fighters (24 percent), tactical transport aircraft (32 per- 
cent), tankers (17 percent) and search and rescue aircraft 
and helicopters (14 percent)}—moreover of the same 
types as those possessed by the regular air force. 


For example, of the subunits assigned to Tactical Air 
Command, five squadrons are equipped with the latest 
A-10 attack aircraft, obtained directly from the aviation 
enterprises (previously, reserve air force components 
received only obsolete aviation equipment from regular 
units), two squadrons are equipped with F-15 fighters 
(Figure | [figures not reproduced]) and two squadrons 
are equipped with F-16s. The of new combat 


equipment into the national guard air forces is continu- 
ing. In addition F-4 tactical fighters presently in the 


inventory are being modified to carry the latest modifi- 
cations of Sparrow air-to-air guided missiles. The avia- 
tion equipment of three (out of 14) A-7 attack aircraft 
squadrons (Figure 2) is being modernized. In particular a 
forward-looking infrared system is being installed in the 
airplanes, giving them a night-time combat capability. 


Tactical air subunits of the national guard air forces are 
assigned to the Tactical Air Command, and they are 
accounted for in operational plans as reinforcements for 
U.S. Air Force groupings in Europe, in the Pacific and in 
other regions of the world. 

According to reports in the Western press four A-7D 


squadrons as well as air reconnaissance (RF-4C) and 
ECM aircraft (EC-1 30) subunits of the national guard air 





Steps are being taken to enhance the combat capabilities 
of tanker subunits in the national guard air forces (they 
satisfy the air force’s demand for air-to-air refueling on 
the same constant basis as do the corresponding subunits 
of the regular air force). In particular, a program for 
replacement of obsolete J57 engines by new ones (JT3D) 
in KC-135s is nearing 


The 11 fighter-interceptor squadrons of the national 
(which possess a total of 16 squadrons) are playing a 


intended to fight airborne targets join 

CF-18 (see color insert) and CF-5 foe’ TAC’s Ist Air 
Army is responsible for the combat training and combat 
readiness of the squadrons (they are assigned to it in the 


subunits of the regular air force. They also allocate crews 
on a daily basis to the alert air defense forces, which 
maintain a 5-minute take-off readiness. The F-106s and 
F-4Cs of six of them based in the states of Massachusetts, 
Florida, New Jersey, Arizona, Vermont and Montana 
are to be replaced by modern F-16 fighters. 


series and modifications of C-130s have been delivered). 
Besides air subunits, the ground subunits of the national 


guard air forces, mentioned above, are playing a great 
role in the “unified forces.” In particular they possess 65 
- . 


Force. Administrative subunits of the national guard's 
tactical aviation represent around 60 percent of the total 
strength of such forces in the U.S. Air Force as a whole 
(To be concluded) 
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[Article by Col P. Ivanov] 


[Text] implementing measures directed at increasing the 
fighting power and combat readiness of its formations, 
units and subunits, in addition to supplying the latest 
aviation equipment and weapons to them, the command 
of the French air force is devoting considerable attention 
to personnel training. In the opinion of French military 
experts the effectiveness of the combat use of aircraft 
and their weapon systems depends in many ways on the 


It is noted in the foreign press that the responsibility for 
training personnel for the French air force is assigned to 
the air training command, which possess over 15 mili- 
tary schools (including officer, NCO, navigator and staff 
schools), centers and separate subunits. 


The officer school (located in Salon-de-Provence) 
accepts French citizens from 17 to 22 years old possess- 
ee eee ee ee 
mathematics) and physically fit for flying. 


Candidates are first subjected to and tech- 
nical tests, the results of which are scored on the basis of 
a 20-point system. Those who score not less than 12 
points are allowed to proceed to the next phase of 
selection, which occurs at the basic flight training school 
in Clermont-Ferrand (NCO school) and which consists 
of three types of tests (examinations): 


military sports, in the course of which the candidates are 
subjected to an intense physical load and make four 
parachute jumps, 


, —"s 
eraae Ot antiaas nan 17 Bb chen we tte 
each in a CAP-10 piston-engine trainer. 


The most promising candidates are enrolled in officer 
school in Salon-de-Provence, while those with poorer 
results remain in Clermont-Ferrand in the air force NCO 
training program (pilots undergo training here for naval 
aviation as well). One unique feature of training in the 
officer school noted by foreign military reviewers is that 
future flying, engineering and technical officers follow 
the same program, with specialization occurring only in 
the third year. 











ical study is 400 hours. The program foresees flights 
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in 
. group flight and so on) at the combat training 
center in Caseau}, in the 8th Fighter Air Training Squad- 
groups, “Saintonge” and 


T 


However, despite such a high assessment, considering 
the continually increasing complexity of aviation equip- 
in the pilot training system, the air force command 
continues to devote considerable attention to improving 
the training programs and to outfitting training institu- 
tions and centers with various modern ground equip- 
ment, including the most compiex integrated trainers, 
and it is modernizing the aircraft fleet used for aircrew 
training. In particular a new trainer, the Epsilon (Figure 
2), has been developed for the country’s air force. 


Later on, students who complete their flight training 
cross-train to combat aircraft. In particular young pilots 
(by this time they have logged up to 400 hours of flying 





recommendations on the pilot’s subsequent utilization, 


readiness and a sufficiently low rate of accidents (at the 
fault of aircrews) in the air units and subunits. 


Footnotes 1. 


This concept includes the pilots of air defense fighters 
and tact I fighters, includi ical 
ai 
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[Text] Programs to develop a new generation of fighters 
for the 1990s are being carried out today in the principal 
countries of the imperialist NATO bloc. 


English military aviation specialists believe that fighters 
of the future should have the capability to begin aerial 
combat beyond the limits of visual contact with the 
and then to go over to close aerial combat using tactical 
air-to-air all-aspect guided missiles and guns. 


In the case of aerial combat beyond visual contact with 
the target, the fighter should begin accelerating from 
combat patrol speed to maximum speed as quickly as 
possible so as to impart the greatest possible kinetic 
energy to its medium-range missiles at the moment they 
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Moreover there are plans to conduct flying experiments 
having the purpose of reducing the i signature 
and effective scattering area, which is to be done by using 
radiosorbent materials on some of the airplane's surfac- 











it is secured to the longerons by bolts. The layers of 
carbon fibers in the upper and lower skin panels are 
formed in such a way (with up to 200 layers at the wing 
root and significant reduction of the number of layers 
toward the wingtips) as to impart an amount of torsion 


aluminum alloys, while the flaperons are made from 
aluminum-lithium alloy. 


intakes are located beneath the front part of the fuselage. 
The lower panel of each air intake is a hinged flap that 


um-range 
beneath the air intakes and two will be attached to the 
engines along the sides of the air intakes), and two 


to Mach 1.1 at an 
altitude of 9,000 meters, and 
By the end of August it had completed 29 flights for a 
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[Article by Maj S. Leonov, candidate of technical scienc- 
es, and Maj V. Bogachev, candidate of technical sci- 
ences] 


[Text] The aggressive course of imperialist circles of the 
USA and its NATO allies emphasizes the importance of 

attaining military and technical air superiority over the 
sis Gelteeen of Gashem Tees Gitte, With Oho anaee te 
mind, in addition to improving the combat characteris- 
tics of the airplanes and increasing their firepower, 
NATO is constantly expanding the combat capabilities 
of aviation by making increasingly more intensive and 


diverse use of ECM resources. 


In the opinion of foreign military specialists the combat 
capabilities of aviation and air defense systems are 
determined in many ways in the present stage of techno- 


sion of air defense systems using active and passive 
interference, or their destruction by fire using antiradar 
missil 


The first stage in an aircraft's encounter with radioelec- 
tronic air defense resources is to detect the fact itself that 
the aircraft is being subjected to electromagnetic illumi- 
nation by these resources. This task is carried out by 
receivers that detect -adar illumination (detecting receiv- 
ers). Warning an airplane crew that it is being illumi- 
nated by enemy air defense radar is felt to be a relatively 
complex task, in view of the large diversity of radar 
systems used today in theaters of military operations, 
and in view of the presence of a sizable number of 
sources of electromagnetic radiation from which signals 
may be received. In the earliest stages of an attack, the 
detecting receiver identifies signals from early warning 
radar with the purpose of providing warning on the 
approach of enemy aviation. As the target comes closer 
and when air defense fighters and batteries of surface- 
to-air guided missiles enter into combat with the attack- 
mitted to the detecting receiver. It is believed that the 


receiver should process signals only from those radice- 
lectronic resources which are a direct threat to the 
airplane at the given moment. 


A-10A Thunderboit-2 aircraft. 


and A-10 aircraft. 


GHz be installed aboard EC-121, 


frequency 
aboard A-6A, A-7E, F-4J and F-i4 aircraft. 


AN/ALR-46: Operates in the 2-20 GHz frequency range. 
The first American digital receiver to be used in a radar 
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AN/ALR-47: Possesses digital signal processing devices 


M , oo 
tion. Installed aboard S-3A Viking, F-4F and F-5. Anter- 
has are positioned wingtip cantilevers. 


AN/ALR-50: Surface-to-air missile launch detecting sta- 
tion operating in the 4-20 GHz frequency range. 
Installed aboard A-4, EA-6B, A-7, RF-4B, F-4N and 
F-14 aircraft. 


AN/ALR-56: Operates in the 2-20 GHz frequency range, 
into a lower (2-10 GHz) and upper (10-20 
GHz) part. Signals at low frequencies are received by an 
omnidirectional whip antenna, while signals at high 
frequencies are received by four helical antennas. Digital 
signal processing. Individual sections of the 0.5-1 and 
1-2 GHz subranges are monitored in addition to the 
main operating frequency range. Installed aboard F-15 
Eagle, B52, RF-4 and A-7D aircraft. Controls the 
AN/ALQ-135 aircraft ECM system. 


obtained on the direction of illumination, pulse duration 
and frequency and signal amplitude and spe- 


AN/ALR-62: Intended for installation aboard F-i11, 
FB-111 and EF-111 aircraft. 


AN/ALR-66: Detector-type receiver capable of “instan- 
taneous frequency measurement.” Operates in the 3, 6, 
10 and 20 GHz frequency ranges. Capable of detecting a 
radiation source at any aspect, and of determining the 
type of source and the bearing to it (with a precision of 
around |5The receiver’s computer memory can store 
data on the signal parameters of over 100 types of radar 
stations, and display information on |5 of them. Inter- 
changeable with AN/ALR-46 and -48, AN/APR-25,-36 
and -37 receivers. Installed aboard naval airplanes and 
helicopters. 


AN/ALR-67/68: Advanced ceceiver controlled by a pro- 
cessor. Operates in the 1-16 GHz frequency range. 
Intended for installation aboard the F-14 Tomcat, 
EA-6B Prowler and F-18 Hornet. 


AN/ALR-69: Modernized version of the AN/ALR-46 
detecting receiver. Operates in the 0.5-18 GHz frequency 


systern. Installed aboard A-10, F-4 and F-16 aircraft. 


AN/ALR-606: Improved version of the AN/ALR-66. 
Characteristics identical to those of the latter, but covers 
the entire range from 2 to 20 GHz. 


AN/ALR-646: A supplement to the AN/ALR-66. Oper- 


AN/APS-109: Installed aboard bombers, being replaced 
by the AN/ALR-62 receiver. 


Mk3: Small digital detecting receiver. Developed spe- 
cially for installation aboard helicopters and light air- 
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AN/ALQ-119: Modular radioelectronic suppression sta- 
tion operating in the 2-20 GHz frequency range. Pos- 
sesses a large number of modifications. Housed in sus- 
pended pods. Intended to disruptthe work of enemy 
surface-to-air missile and antiaircraft fire control radar 
by producing imitative jamming in the front and rear 
hemispheres. Provides for automatic control of power, 
frequency and type of modulation ofemitted interference 
signals. Installed aboard A-10, F-16 and F-4G aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-122: Jamming station. Intended for use aboard 
B-52 aircraft. Can operate as an imitative jamming 
system. 


AN/ALQ-123: Infrared jamming station. Cesium lamp 
serves as infrared radiation source. Time of generator’s 
continuous operation is not less than 150 hr. Installed in 
a suspended pod on A-4, A-6, A-7 and F-4 aircraft. 


AlN/ALQ-126: Improved version of the AN/ALQ-101 
station.Operates in the 2-18 GHz range, puts out a pulse 
power of up to 2 kW. The station can simultaneously 
produce signals and jam several enemy radar. Its resolu- 
tion is 100 nanoseconds, the pulse delay is 0.12-4 micro- 
seconds, the width of the antenna system's beam pattern 
is 60 and its tilt relative to the horizon in the lower 
hemisphere is 1 5Installed inside the fuselage of A-6 and 
A-7 aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-129: Advanced jamming station. An experi- 
mental model has been created. 


AN/ALQ-130: Air defense communication line jamming 
station.Installed in A-4, A-6, EA-6B, A-7 and F-4 air- 
craft. 


AN/ALQ-131: Self-contained pod-carried station for 
noise and repeater jamming of fighter-interceptors.Ope- 
rates in the 2-20 GHz frequency range. Type of jamming, 
jamming signal modulation parameters and frequency 
variation patterns over time are selected automatically 
by a computer structurally connected to a reconnais- 
sance receiver. Installed aboard F-4, F-16, F-111, EF- 
111, A-7 and A-10 aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-132: Infrared jamming station. Hot ceramic 
element heated to aircraft engine temperature is the 
infrared radiation source. Installed aboard A-4, A-6, A-7, 
A-10 and OV-10 aircraft. 


AN/ALQ 133: Station used for radiotechnical scouting 
of enen:y ground radar. Operates in the 0.5-18 GHz- 
range. Contained in two pods. Installed in the RV-1D 
aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-134: Jamming station. Intended for operation 
jointly with AN/ALE-37 and AN/ALE-39 dipole reflec- 
tor and infrared trap ejectors. 


AN/ALQ-135: Jamming station. Intended to suppress 
both pulsed radar and continuous-wave radar. Installed 
in the F-15 Eagle aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-136: jamming station. Created on the 
basis of the AN/ALQ-129 station. Operates in the 8-20 
GHz frequency range. It is to be installed in AH-1S and 


AH-64 fire support helicopters. 


AN/ALQ-137: Imitative jamming station. Installed 
aboard F-111 aircraft. 


AN’ALQ-140: Infrared jamming station. Developed on 
the basis of the AN/ALQ-132 station. 


AN/ALQ-144: Infrared jamming station. Uses electric 
current-heated ceramic element as the infrared radiation 
source. Installed in suspended pods on UH-!, AH-1, 
UH-60 and AH-64 helicopters. 


AN/ALQ-146: Infrared jamming station. Uses ceramic 
elements as infrared radiation sources.Intended for 
CH-46 helicopters. 


AN/ALQ-147: Obsolete infrared jamming station. Uses 
a ceramic element heated by hot kerosene as the infrared 
radiation source. Installed in OV-1D and RU-10 air- 
craft. 


AN/ALQ-151: Radio electronic suppression station. 
Operates in the 2-76 MHz range. Intended for installa- 
tion in EH-1H ECM helicopters. 


AN/ALQ-155: Computer-controlled radio jamming sta- 
tion containing eight interference transmitters.Intended 
for installation aboard B-52 strategic bombers. 


AN/ALQ-161: Early warning radar, aircraft tracking 
radar,interceptor radar and surface-to-air and air-to-air 
guided missile control system jamming station. Contains 
a large volume of digital equipment and highly devel- 
oped software.Intended for installation in the B-1 bomb- 
er. 


AN/ALQ-162: Continuous-wave jamming station. 
Intended to suppress guided missiles with radar homing 
heads. A simplified version of the AN/ALQ-161 station. 
Under development for A-4, A-7, F-4,RF-4 and F-16 
aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-165: Advanced modular jamming station. 
Operates in (ASPJ) the 0.7-18 GHz frequency range. The 
possibility for simultaneous suppression of several 
enemy radar is said to be a unique feature of the station. 
Under development for F-18, F-14, F-16, A-6E and 
EA-6B aircraft. 
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AN/ALQ-171: Continuous-wave and pulsed radiation 
jamming station. Includes a detecting receiver, a digital 
control system and two types of interference transmit- 
ters. Adaptive control of interference power is said to be 
4 unique feature of the station. Under development 
specifically for F-5 aircraft. 


AN/ALQ-176: Advanced pod-carried jamming station. 


tary 
quencies below | GHz is foreseen. The station is to be 
installed in practically all types of fighters. 


AN/ALT-13: Jamming station. Operates in the 2-8 GHz 


frequency range. Installed in B-52 aircraft,gradually 
being phased out. 


AN/ALT-28: Jamming station. Operates in the 2-8 GHz 
frequency range (a possibility for expanding the range 
into higher frequencies is reported).Installed aboard 
B-52 D, G and H bombers. 


Jampac: Compact and relatively simple jamming statio- 
n.Operates in the 1-15.5 GHz frequency range.Output 
power of continuous noise interferenceis 150-400 W. 
Intended for installation aboard airplanes and helicop- 
ters. 


Support Pac: Pod-carried jamming station. Operates in 
the 1-15.5 GHz frequency range when a magnetron is 
used as the interference generator. Interference in the 
frequency range below 1 GHz may be created by using a 
supplementary solid-state generator. Output power is 
150-400 W (with a magnetron) and 150 W (with a 
solid-state generator). 


American Antiradar Reflector and Infrared Trap Ejec- 
tors 


AN/ALE-24: Installed aboard B-52 bombers. 


AN/ALE-28: The device’s pneumatic system has two 
ejection mechanisms operated by compressed air. Each 
mechanism is equipped with two independent cassettes. 
Developed for the F-111 aircraft. 


AN/ALE-29: Contains up to 30 pyrotechnic cartridges 
filled with dipole reflectors or infrared traps. The dis- 
charge command may be transmitted manually by crew- 
members or automatically by the radar illumination 
warning system. Presently being installed in naval tacti- 
cal aircraft. 


AN/ALE-32: Used in the EA-6 Prowler ECM aircraft. 
Suspended beneath the wing cantilevers in a pod. 


AN/ALE-33: Developed for installation in unmanned 
aircraft. 


AN/ALE-38 and -41: Intended for creation of clouds of 
anti radar reflectors. A wide-band assortment of seven 
types of dipoles is carried between two layers of polyeth- 
ylene film. Dipoles weigh around 130 kg Used by 


AN/ALE-39: Improved version of the AN/ALE-29. Con- 


A-6,A-7, F-14 and F-18 aircraft as individual protective 
devices. 


AN/ALE-40: Loaded with 30 pyrotechnic cartridges 
filled with reflectors or 15 filled with infrared traps. The 
device’s operation is controlled automatically by com- 
mands from an onboard computer. May be installed in 
F-4, F-5,F-14, F-104 and A-10 aircraft. An F-4 may carry 
up to four such devices to provide collective protection 
to a flight of aircraft. 


AN/ALE-43: Pod-carried device. Cuts dipoles automat- 
icalty prior to their discharge. Dipole length is selected 


program, 
which a frequency range from 250 MHz to 20 GHz is 
covered. Contains around 159 kg of material from which 
te cut dipoles, which is enough for continuous operation 
for approximately 3 minutes. 


AN/ALE-44: Housed in a light pod with improved 
aerodynamic characteristics for use at supersonic speeds. 


M-130: A version of the AN/ALE-40 device installed in 
helicopters. Modular design. Each payload-carrying 
module may contain 30 pyrotechnic cartridges. Paired 
modules containing 60 pyrovechnic cartridges may be 


reflecting surfaces that create traces on the radar scre.n 
similar to those of real targets, or that mask useful 
signals. Antiradar reflectors such as metal-coated ribbon, 
dipole and corner reflectors, dummy targets and infrared 
traps are usually used as passive radioelectronic suppres- 
sion resources. Passive interference in support of the 
combat activities of groups of aircraft is achieved by 
simultaneous ejection of massive quantities of reflecting 
elements. Clouds of antiradar reflectors may be created 
by special automatic devices installed inside the aircraft 
fuselage or carried in suspended pods. They are con- 
trolled from the pilot's cockpit. These devices can also be 
used to eject infrared traps. A brie ~ description of the 
principal American dipole reflector and infrared trap 
ejectors is given in Table 3. 


Active and passive radioclectronic suppression resources 
act upon radar stations for a limited time determined by 
how long the interference creating resources remain 
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within the station’s zone of operation. Annihilation of 
radar stations is believed to be the most effective means 
of their suppression in a number of cases. Special weap- 
ons are used for this purpose—guided antiradar missiles 
that are guided to an operating radar station by a homing 
head. The principal American missiles of this sort are the 
AGM-45 Shrike, AGM-78 Standard-ARM and the 
AGM-88 HARM (for greater detail on these missiles, see 
ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE OBOZRENIYE, 
No 8, 1985, pp 52-56.—-Editor). 


COPYRIGHT: “Zarubezhnoye voyennoye obozreniye”, 
1987 
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Combat Operations at Sea and the Problems of 
Early Warning 

18010231i Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 6, Jun 87 (Signed to 
press 4 Jur 87) op 47-53 


[Article by Vice Adm I. Khurs] 


[Text] Following World War Il, development of the 
forms and methods of combat operations at sea was 
influenced by introduction of nuclear missiles into the 
naval forces on a massive scale, by creation of new 
missile carriers, electronic systems and control, commu- 
nication, reconnaissance, ECM, navigation and other 
resources, and improvement of old ones. 


That the military strategy of capitalist countries partici- 
pating in military blocs is in principle a coalition strategy 
is a dominant factor in the viewpoints these countries 
have developed on the theory and practice of combat 
operations. This coalition strategy basically calls for 
employment of combined armed forces, as well as of the 
armed forces groupings of individual countries on the 
basis of national plans, and for extensive utilization of 
national territory and of ocean and sea theaters of 
military operations for military purposes. 


The USA, which plays the role of the main rear supply 
base of NATO combined armed forces in Europe, and of 
American armed forces and their satellites in the West- 
ern Pacific, has iost the traditional invulnerability of its 
territory. This loss is having a direct effect on the manner 
in which the fleets are employed and on the way the 
forms and methods of combat operations at sea are 
developing. 


New viewpoints are forming in the West in a direct 
relationship to prior experience, which is analyzed with 
regard for specific conditions and for changes presently 
occurring in weapons and military equipment. This prior 
experience occupies an important place in the theory and 
practice of modern combat operations. 


In a future war, if imperialists manage to start one, the 
combat operations of naval fleets will encompass entire 
ocean and sea theaters of military operations, and they 
will extend throughout their depth. All branches of the 
naval forces will participate in them (with marine avia- 
tion and submarines playing the chief role); tactical and 
strategic aviation specially trained for operations at sea 
will participate in a significant way as well. 


The combat activities of the fleets will attain their 
highest intensity in the first operations, which will be 
carried out in forward strategic zones spanning the 
bodies of water contiguous with the USSR and countries 


and needed cargo via transoceanic lines of communica- 
tion, and for protection of American territory and of the 
northern and southern flanks of NATO against attacks 
from the sea. The U.S. Navy is also preparing for 
operations of precisely the same sort jointly with allied 
navies in the Pacific. 


This strategy foresees entering into conflict with the 
navies of the countries of the socialist fraternity right at 


way (this line serves as the southern 
forward strategic zone in the Northeast Atlantic). 


the Atlantic: three or four carrier task forces, an opera- 
formation made up of NATO’s attack fleet, and com- 
bined submarine, air and antisubmarine forces. At the 
beginning cf combat operations (when in the words of 
Western specialists a “crisis situation” devel- 
ops), the NATO leadership foresees conducting a block- 
ade operation on a major scale. It will basically involve 
combat operations aimed at annihilating the enemy's 
naval forces at their bases and at sea, seizing part of his 
territory, protecting friendly nuclear missile submarines 
at combat positions, supporting troops on NATO's 
northern flank and supporting marine transport in the 





region. The combat activities are to be carried out in 
close coordination with tactical and stre gic aviation, 
and under the cover of continental air deicnse systems, 
with active reconnaissance and wide use of ECM 
resources. The main efforts of the navy in the oceanic 
zone of the Atlantic will be focused on ing strate- 
gic submarines and supporting shipping. "udging from 
reports in the foreign press, the fleets and their covering 
and supporting forces are expected to carry out similar 
operations in the Pacific, where armed forces groupings 
of the USA, Japan and South Korea will conduct maior 
blockade and assault landing operations and protect 
oceanic lines of communication in the West Pacific. 


As for the inland marine theaters of military operations 
(the Baltic and the Black Sea), the NATO leadership is 
advertising plans to establish total control over them by 
annihilating the enemy's main naval forces. Tactical and 
naval aviation and missile boats are believed to be the 
ECM resources are to be used actively and intensively 
during combat activities in all theaters of military oper- 
ations. 


What changes have new weapons and equipment made 
in the content of combat activities at sea, and how have 
the role and significance of individual branches of the 
naval forces changed? 


Evaluation of the Role and Significance of Men, 
Equipment and Armament. 


Western military specialists evaluate the role and signif- 
icance of men, equipment and armament in modern 
combat activities on the basis of their efficacy in three 
groups of offensive missions: Actions against a shore, 
interdiction of marine shipping and operations against 
naval forces. 


The viewpoints of foreign naval specialists on combat 
use of surface ships and multipurpose submarires have 
undergone the most serious changes in applicztion to 
these missions.For a long time following World War II, 
surface ships were thought to play an insignificant role in 
offensive operations. This opinion was formed under the 
impression created by the demise of several thousand 
ships during the war owing to the dramatically improved 
capabilities of aviation and submarines. Limited use of 
large ships during the war was another substantial basis 
for the conclusion that the combat capabilities of surface 
ships were insignificant. For example American battle- 
ships were used in the Pacific virtually as mobile plat- 
forms for artillery and antiaircraft batteries. 


But a process of reevaluating the role and significance of 
surface ships in the fleet's offensive missions began in 
the 1970s. This process was hastened by creation of new 
types of weapons and equipment, among which antisub- 
marine missiles should be mentioned first: the Harpoon 
and Tomahawk in the USA, the Exocet in France, the 
Sea Killer in Italy, the Gabriel in Israel and so on. 





Antisubmarine missiles, which are characterized by high 
raised the 


the most universal of all naval! branches. Assertions that 
the era of surface ships had ended owing to their great 
vulnerability to airborne and submarine weapons faded 
into the background. Evidence indicating that the ro'« of 
surface ships has increased can be found in ihe USA's 
rather expensive program for restoring four battleships 
2 Se te ae ta eae 
capitalist countries have begun building cruisers, 
destroyers and frigates. 


The theory of the combat use of surface ships indepen- 
deatly and within the composition of diverse formations 
in practically all kinds of combat operations at sea has 
now been developed, and it is undergoing practical 
testing. But all of this does not mean that no problems 
arise in the use of modern surface ships in naval opera- 
tions. As with anything new, introduction of antisubma- 
rine missiles into the armed forces necessitzted solution 
of problems concerned with massed use of the missiles, 
the optimum quantity of missiles in a volley, electronic 
compatibility and use of antisubmarine missiles at a 
range extending beyond the horizon. On the other hand 
the important problem of ship antimissile defense arose 
as well. But all of these difficulties cannot diminish the 

of surface ships as naval offensive resources, 
inasmuch as these difficulties are also encountered to 
one degree or another in all branches of the navy. 


The role of multipurpose submarines, and chiefly 
nuclear submarines, increased significantly in recent 
times. Foreign specialists worked extremely long and 
hard to achieve the high combat characteristics of sub- 
marines, which were the consequence of introducing 
nuclear power to them—something which itself prede- 
termined the new combat capabilities. In the estimation 
of Western specialists introduction of antiship missiles 
into submarines made them a special branch of naval 
forces. All of this, as well as presence of the highly 
important combat quality of covertness, which no other 
branch of the navy possesses to this degree, made sub- 
marines a universal fighting force at sea, capable of 


operating independently or jointly with other forces in 
missions against ships and coastal facilities. 


Foreign military specialists feel that the modern multi- 
purpose submarine must be one of the most important 
elements of a task force, a ship group or a convoy. At the 
same time, foreign scientists and technicians are pres- 
ently working on a number of problems with the objec- 
tive of realizing the combat capabilities of this branch to 
the fullest. Thus they are working on the problems of 
underwater identification of various objects, navigation 
and target indication, the conduct of combat activities in 
arctic regions and others. For example in order to solve 
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the problems concerned with combat activities of sub- 
marines in the Arctic, the USA and some other countries 
had to carry out multifaceted technical and research 
projects such as sonar research, creation of equipment 
for navigation beneath ice, and reinforcement of subma- 
rine hulls for navigation through ice. In the last 2 years 
the Americans have progressed from lone to group 
cruises in the Arctic, and to practicing joint activities of 
submarines of the Atlantic and Pacific fleets beneath ice. 


Multipurpose aircraft carriers occupy a strong first posi- 
tion in relation to other branches cf the navy. Debates on 
the role and signi of aircraft carriers in combat 
activities ended in the 1970s in favor of further devel- 
opment. Aircraft carriers are presently being built by the 
USA, France and Spain. The long-range programs of 
some countries foresee construction of aircraft carriers 
of relatively small displacement—carriers accommodat- 
ing attack, antisubmarine and other types of airplanes 
and helicopters. 


Carrier task forces and operational formations, which 
contain two or three task forces, are the basis of the 
combat organization of carrier forces.Aircraft carriers 
are given a primary role in the aggressive military plans 
of the USA and its allies—a role which has been con- 
firmed on several occasions in postwar conflicts and 
local wars. Operations at sea cannot even be imagined 
without the participation of aircraft carriers. It is 
believed that no organizational fighting unit other than 
the carrier task force is capable of defending itself and 
executing missions so reliably. Organizationally the car- 
rier task force is a tactical formation of diverse forces 
possessing high attack capabilities and developed con- 
trol, communication, reconnaissance and ECM systems. 
Carrier task forces are the principal implement of the 
foreign policy of capitalist countries. They are always 
sent to regions of the world in which crises develop. The 
fact itself of sending aircraft carriers to a particular 
region of the world is a unique sort of barometer of the 
government's reaction and attitude toward an event that 
occurred or is occurring there. All of this is done without 
a doubt for the supposed need to protect vitally impor- 
tant interests. Especially zealous on this account is the 
USA, which now has aircraft carriers on permanent 
patrol in the West Pacific, in the Indian Ocean, in the 
Mediterranean Sea and in the Caribbean basin. 


Throughout all of the postwar years the aspirations of 
foreign nava! specialists were oriented on enhancing the 
combat capabilities of carrier task forces—more accu- 
rately their striking power and their combat stability. 
They believe that the present and future belong to carrier 
task forces, since they can ensure the success of a 
mission, which is why keeping the aircraft carrier oper- 
ating is the main objective in the tactical use of the task 
force. 

To achieve this invulnerability, carrier aviation is pres- 
ently being updated by the introduction of airplanes with 
combat qualities superior to those of existing aircraft 


(F-14A Tomcat fighters, F/A-18 Hornet attack fighters); 


Change in Combat Capabilities of the Carrier Task Force 
Carrier Task Force 


Armament and com- Old New Ratio 


For attack mis- 40 40 1:1 


Including antiship (-) (12) (-) 
missiles 
For air defense 24 
Number of antiship 
missiles 
Harpoon _ 
Tomahawk _ 
Depth of massed 
action composition, 
km 
By aviation 650 850 1:1.3 


By ship artillery 25 130(Harpoon) 1:5 


and missiles 
550( Tomahawk) 1:22 


Number of surface-to- 7(14) 17(76) 1:2.4 


air missile systems 


(1:1. 
Number of antiaircraft 21(30) 38(132) 1:1.8 


artillery mounts (bar- 
rels) 


Number of airborn 20 30 1:1.5 
targets 


It follows from the table that the new carrier task force 
has enjoyed considerable growth in combat capabilities 

to introduction of dual-purpose (attack and fight- 
er) F/A-18 Hornets and new surface ships carrying 
missile and artillery armament.But at the same time 
aircraft carriers are not believed to be invulnerable. It is 
no accident that as a rule, in the course of combat 
operations they remain beyond the range of enemy 
tactical aviation, deploying in the combat area only after 
the latter is weakened. 


In order to ensure combat stability, in recent exercises 
the Americans have begun working with formations 
of several carrier task forces. Prolonged sur- 
vival of aircraft carriers in the course of operations is a 
difficult matter, and it is a topic of further research. 
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Conduct of Combat Operations at Sea and 
Utilization of the Different Naval Branches 


Planning major operations in or near areas in which 
forces would be used in a combat situation occupies a 
large place in the operational preparations of the naval 
forces of NATO countries. The largest exercises, in 
which all naval branches participate, are carried out in 
regions contiguous with the Soviet Union’s borders, or 
where its state interests are mostly at stake. In addition 
the navies of the capitalist countries acquired consider- 
able experience in postwar conflicts and local wars, 
among which the Anglo-Argentine conflict of 1982 over 
the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands is of special interest to 
naval specialists. 


In correspondence with viewpoints existing in the West, 
the content of operations at sea in forward zones basi- 
caily boils down to the following. The combined naval 
forces of the USA and states allied with it, reinforced by 
tactical and strategic aviation as well as by ground troop 
formations in which the U.S. armed forces play the 
leading role, are the foundation of the forward group- 
ings. Forces of the allied navies that are not contained in 
the combined groupings are to be used on the basis of 
national plans, chiefly to support operations in desig- 
nated regions, to defend coasts and to protect coastal 
communications. The overall operational grouping is 
divided into numbered operational formations, groups 
and elements in correspondence with their purpose in 
combat. Each formation is allocated a particular region 
of operations. A unified control and communication 
system providing for centralized and separate control of 
the forces is being created. The organization of the forces 
is subordinated to the main goal of the operation—to 
prevent deployment of the enemy’s forces in the ocean, 
to destroy his main forces “on lines advanced forward,” 
and to bottle them up until friendly forces are able to 
gain control over a line extending (in the case of the 
Atlantic Ocean) from Greenland to Iceland to Great 
Britain. In the opinion of the adherents of the “marine 
strategy” attainment of this goal of the operation would 
make it possible to foil the enemy’s attempts to “block- 
ade vitally important marine lines of communication, 
upon which the alliance depends from the standpoint of 
trade and delivery of critically important military rein- 
forcements. 


“Nuclear powered submarines, coastal and marine avi- 
ation and surface ships armed with missiles, torpedoes 
and mines are to be included predominantly in the 
operational formations for actions on the lines.” In 
January 1986 Admiral Watkins, who was naval chief of 
staff at that time, declared that part of the antisubmarine 
forces would be allocated for the annihilation of subma- 
rines carrying ballistic missiles.According to the plans of 
NATO strategists, at the beginning of combat operations 
the principal mission of carrier formations (in the Atlan- 
tic—within the composition of the NATO attack fleet, 
and in the Mediterranean Sea—within the composition 
of NATO naval attack forces of the South European 


theater of military operations) would be to annihilate 
enemy naval forces at sea and protect other operational 
formations during the operation. As forces posing a 
direct threat to carriers are suppressed, the offensive role 
of the carrier formations in the operation would grow. 
The operation is to conclude with the capture of opera- 
tionally important enemy territory, after which combat 
activities will continue on geographically advantageous 
lines to prevent penetration of forces into the oceanic 
zone. The marine operation would consist of the opera- 
tions and combat activities of operational formations 
and task forces, carried out on the basis of a unified plan. 
Combat activities aimed at attaining superiority at sea 
through the annihilation of enemy forces and conduct of 
assault landing operations have an especially important 
role among them. 


According to viewpoints existing in the West and the 
experience of local conflicts, as a rule these forms of 
combat activities are mutually related. The relationship 
between them is evident from the aspect that marine 
assault landing operations presuppose mandatory attain- 
ment of superiority at sea as a prerequisite of the success 
of such operations. It is noted that as in the postwar era, 
the objective of attaining superiority at sea in World War 
II was to create favorable conditions for successful 
completion of operations. At the same time these combat 
activities are so decisive and complex in their content 
and in relation to the dynamic nature of the “battlefield” 
that they are interpreted as an independent form of 
activities. 


Annihilation of the enemy’s naval forces is believed to be 
“the fastest and most effective means oi establishing 
control over vitally important regions of the sea.” The 
viewpoints of military specialists on the forms of combat 
activities changed significantly in comparison with the 
past. In their opinion sea battles and engagements of the 
future will be characterized by new traits. In distinction 
from the past, submarine forces will occupy a noticeable 
place in the operational organization of the forces. The 
sea battle will consist of the combat activities of separate 
groups (elements) of the combat formation, since the 
groupings created for combat missions will necessarily 
have a dispersed combat formation. The effort to mis- 
lead the enemy, to fire the first volley and to make the 
first strike will have even greater significance in sea 
battles. Marine engagements and battles will encompass 
wider areas than before. 


The statements made above are supported by the follow- 
ing example. During a combined NATO naval exercise 
code-named “Ocean Safari-83” an American carrier task 
force practiced an air attack on an “enemy” operational 
formation in the Atlantic (Figure 1). The attack, which 
was simulated by four A-6E Intruder aircraft, was made 
against an operational formation around 1,800 km from 
the task force. An S-3A Viking aircraft did the last- 
minute reconnaissance and target indication. The “ene- 
my” was attacked by Harpoon antiship missiles from a 
range of 60-110 km. All aircraft were refueled in the air 
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Figure 1. Surprise Air Attack on an Enemy Operational Formation by a Carrier Task Force (A Variant) 


. U.S. Navy carrier 

. Carrier task force 
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. Intruder 

. Refueling formation 

. Refueling of attack group task force 
. Refueling group 

. Attack group 

. Harpoon antiship missile 
0.“Enemy” operational 


by KA-6D Intruder aircraft, which were allocated 
specifically to the attack and reconnaissance group- 
s.In this example the attacking side proceeded with 
the plan of catching the reliably reconnoitered oppos- 
ing grouping unawares, at the limit of the capabilities 
of deck-landing attack aircraft. To implement its plan 
the carrier task force made do with a reduced aerial 
combat formation consisting of only attack and 
reconnaissance groups. 
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In other cases (Figure 2), when the carrier task force has 
the mission cf defeating the enemy in expectation of 
strong countermeasures on his part, the aerial combat 
formations are depioyed in their entirety, such thatse- 
veral air attacks are carried out. Such air groups may 


include several attack groups operating from different tac- 
tical directions, fighter cover, reconnaissance, ECM and 
refueling groups and an airborne command post. Surface 
ships and submarines within the composition of the dis- 
persed combat formations of the carrier task force will make 
missile strikes from designated positions in coordination 
with the actions of aviation. In the opinion of foreign 
military specialists, massed use of missiles will increase as 
the opposing groupings come closer and as surface ships are 
committed to combat.(To be concluded) 


COPYRIGHT: “Zarubezhnoye voyennoye obozreniye”, 
1987 
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Figure 2.Air Attacks on the Enemy by a Carrier Task Force in Expectation of Strong Countermeasures (A Variant) 


Key: 

1. Carrier task force 

2. Intruder 

3. Hawkeye 

4. Refueling group 

5. Aircraft assembly area 
6. Tomcat 

7. Refueling 

8. First attack group 

9. First attack 

10. Harpoon 

11. Corsair 

12. Hawkeye 

13. Airborne command post 
14. Fighter cover 

15. Second attack group 
16. Second and subsequent attacks 
17. Corsair 

18. Third attack group 
19. Prowler 

20. ECM group 


Air-Delivered Sonobuoys 

18010231) Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 6, Jun 87 (Signed to 
press 4 Ju 87) pp 53-57 


[Article by Capt 2d Rank A. Bryukhov and Capt 3d 
Rank A. Borodavkin] 


[Text] The naval commands of the USA and a num- 
ber of other capitalist countries are continually 
improving antisubmarine weapons, including air-de- 
livered sonobuoy systems intended to detect and 


track submarines. These systems are based on passive 
and active sonobuoys carried by ASW airplanes and 
helicopters. 


Passive sonobuoys receive noise emissions from the 
target usually within the frequency range from 10 Hz 
to 2.4 kHz, and after transforming these emissions 
they transmit them via ultrashort-wave communica- 
tion lines to a radio receiver carried by the aircraft. 
They are used as a rule to determine the bearing to the 


target. 








Active sonobuoys emit hydroacoustic pulses and receive 
echoes from the target, which makes it possible to 
ae ee ee ee 


Passive and active sonobuoys may be nondirectional and 


can do is detect a target. The advantage of passive buoys 
is that it is impossible for the enemy submarine to 
establish the fact that such buoys are in use, or the 
moment it is detected by the antisubmarine forces. 


cells activated by seawater after splashing down. 


Modern sonobuoys are complex devices allowing for 

flexibility in the search for submarines in different 
tactical situations owing to the following factors: the 
possibility for efficient change of the depth of the hydro- 
phones; simultaneous reception of data from several 


sonobuoys, making it possible to raise the accuracy of 


determining target location; use of new technology to 
reduce the dimensions of the sonobuoys and increase 
their number aboard the delivery platform while keeping 
delivery space requirements the same. 


Targets are usually sought in the following manner. First, 
to detect a submarine, a series of nondirectional passive 
buoys are dropped in such a way that they cover the 
entire search area. 


After a submarine is detected, directional passive sono- 
buoys are dropped to determine its location. In the final 
phase of the search, active sonobuoys are dropped or 
previousiy dropped buoys are turned on in order to 
pinpoint the location of the submarine to permit the use 
of weapons against it. 


The range from which passive sonobuoys can detect a 
submarine depends on the noise level generated by the 
submarine, the depths of the thermocline, the hydro- 
phones and the target, the sea’s hydrology, the geograph- 
ical location of the search area (coastal waters, shallow 
water etc.), and the elements of the target's motion (its 
course and speed). This is why a search operation in a 


; 


(Figure 1). All received signals are transmitted via an 


source. If the temperature or the salinity of the water is 
low the activation time may increase to 3 minutes. After 
a certain amount of time a valve on the housing dis- 
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channel is limited by direct radio visibility between the 
sonobuoy and delivery platform. 


Signals from a sonobuoy dropped by one delivery plat- 
form may be received by another, making it possible to 


quency range and increasing the number of sonobuoy 
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Figure 1.Main Components of AN/SSQ-53 Passive 
Produced by America’s Magnavox (Left) and 
3—damper, 4—hydro- 


widely for submarine detection since the early 1960s. A 
modernized version, the AN/SSQ-41B, has been pro- 
duced since 1976. Its hydrophone receives acoustic sig- 
nals in the frequency band from 10 Hz to 10 kHz. It is 
deployed at a depth of 20 or 305 m, and its operating 
time is 1, 3 or 8 hr. Information on the underwater 
situation is transmitted vis one of 31 ultrashort-wave 
channels by a | W transmitter. The AN/SSQ-41B is 
presently being replaced in the USA by an improved 
model—the AN/SSQ-53A, but the former is to remain in 
use for another few years. 


The AN/SSQ-53 DIFAR system, a passive directional 
sonobuoy, is intended to determine the location of an 
underwater target, and it is highly sensitive in the low 
frequency range. Its most recent modification—the 
AN/SSQ-53B—was recently placed into production. The 
sonobuoy uses a three-element acoustic antenna (two 
directional and one nondirectional) deployed at a depth 
of 27 or 305 m. It descends to maximum depth in 3 
minutes. The operating frequency band within which 
noise is received is 10 Hz to 2.4 kHz. The AN/SSQ-53B 


quartz frequency 

Ww Manual (mechanical) presetting of the radio channel 
frequency, the depth of deployment of the hydrophones 
satin Rien at aduenaen Ui Gib tene ben been ctiated 
by electronic switching. 

The AN/SSQ-77 VLA DiFAR system, a passive direc- 


ground making it difficult to isolate useful signals from a 
submarine. The sonobuoy possesses an acoustic antenna 
taking the form of a vertical linear array consisting of 
nine nondirectional hydrophones and two directional 
hydrophones positioned in the center of this phased 
antenna system. The latter determine the direction to the 


target. The operating frequency range is from 10 Hz to 
2.4 kHz. 


The AN/SSQ-77A is the first buoy in the U.S. Navy that 
permits change of the radio channel's nominal frequency 
aboard the delivery platform before the buoy is dropped. 
In previous models this was set at the manu- 
ee oe ee eee 

directional sonobuoy, was 2 further development of 


passive sonobuoys. 

According to the classification adopted by the USA and 
NATO countries possess type A and F hous- 
ings (correspondingly 914 and 300 mm long, with a 
diameter of 123.8 mm). 

The principal types of ive nondirectio- 


sonobuoys—passi 
nal and directional (DIFAR and VLA DIFAR) were 
mandemntend end cultched Gums tpe A toupeP hence 
while keeping the technical characteristics at their pre- 
vious level. 
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Basic Technical Characteristics of 


Key: |. Sonobuoy, developing country 2. Radio channel range, 


3. Type housing (NATO classification) 4. 


MHz/power, 
Countries possessing the sonobuoys 5. USA 6. Great Britain 7. France 8. Australia 9. USA, Canada, France, Italy, 
Norway, Japan Netherlands, New Zealand 10. USA, Great Britain, France, Netherlands, Japan |1. USA, Canada, 
Great Britain, Japan 12. USA, Great Britain, France, Japan 13. USA, Great Britain, France 14. As above 


Besides passive sonobuoys, the U.S. Navy possesses 
three types of active sonobuoys. The simplest are the 
nondirectional AN/SSQ-47A and B, which can only 


Tecan cemaitdaen amnion tation 
tion is transmitted to the delivery platform by a 0.26 W 
transmitter via one of 12 ultrashort*wave 
channels. Sonar pulses begin to be transmitted immedi- 
ately after splashdown and for a period of not more than 
30 minutes—for the life of the power source. 


The AN/SSQ-50 CASS system, an active sonobuoy that 
is controlled remotely from the delivery platform, oper- 
ates for a longer period of time. Covertness of submarine 


search is also greater because the time of active emission 
is reduced. The hydrophone of the AN/SSQ-50B sono- 
buoy is deployed at a depth of 18 or 457 m. The buoy’s 
operating time is 0.5-1 hr. Transmission of sonar pulses 
is initiated by a command from the de'ivery platform. 
One of 31 channels and a 0.25 W transmitter are used to 
transmit the data. 


The AN/SSQ-62 DICASS system, an active directional 
sonobuoy, was designed as a replacement for the 
AN/SSQ-47 and -50. It differs from the AN-SSQ-50 in 
that it can determine the bearing to the target in addition 
to the range, and it possesses lithium power cells instead 
of silver chloride. 





Remote control of the CASS and DICASS sonobuoys 
makes it possible to select the depth of hydrophone 
deployment and the moment at which sonar emission is 
initiated, to change the emission conditions, to select the 
appropriate radio channel! and to sink the sonobuoy for 
self-destruct purposes. The AN/SSQ-62A and -62B are 
modifications of the AN/SSQ-62. They can operate in 
both active and passive mode. The AN/SSQ-75 active 
sonobuoy, which possesses improved acoustic character- 
istics, is intended to detect submarines at depths greater 
than 450 m, within the zone in which an underwater 
acoustic channel! forms. 


The temperature gradient of the aqueous environment is 
measured by the AN/SSQ-36 sono- 
buoy. Its temperature sensor drops to a depth of 305 m 
at a rate of 1.5 m/sec (plus or minus 5 percent). The rate 
at which the sensor descends must be strictly deter- 
mined, inasmuch as the water temperature is measured 
at specific time intervals. Initiation of emission in the 
sonobuoy’s radio channel is delayed for the time it takes 
for the temperature sensor to separate from the buoy 
housing. Water temperature measurements within the 
range from -2 to +3Sare transmitted to the delivery 
platform for analysis of the conditions under which 
acoustic signals would propagate in the aqueous environ- 
ment. The maximum time of the sonobuoy’s operation is 
12 minutes, after which it sinks of its own accord. 


The AN/SSQ-57 passive nondirectional sonobuoy has 


classifying 
of determining the optimum number of buoys necessary 
for the search. It can also be used to detect submarines. 
In this connection the frequ.acy range is widened to 
10-20,000 Hz. A calibrator is built into the buoy to 
permit determination of the intensity of sonar noise 
within a wide range. 


In response to orders from the Canadian navy the 
Sparton Corporation developed a series of sonobuoys 
including the SSQ-517/8 nondirectional passive buoy 
with an operating band from 10 Hz to 10 kHz 
and the CAN CASS SSQ-522 and -523 systems, similar 
in their characteristics to the American AN/SSQ-47 and 
-50 CASS systems respectively. The same company is 
working on a DICASS active directional sonobuoy, 
which will be supplied to CP-140 Aurora basic patrol 


airplanes. 


Great Britain 


The principal suppliers of sonobuoys ace the Plessi and 
Dovti [transliterations] companies. 


The latter produces various types (around 100,900 units) 
for the navy and for export (Figure 2 [not reproduced)). 
Among them are the Jezebel and SSQ-904 Mini-Jezebel 
nondirectional passive sonobuoys, and the Ranger non- 
directional and CAMBS directional active sonobuoys. 


The Jezebel buoy operates in the frequency range from 5 
Hz to 5 kHz for 1, 4 or 8 hours with the hydrophones 
deployed at depths of 18, 90 or 137 m. Acoustic data 
may be transmitted by one of 99 ultrashort-wave chan- 
nels. An 1 1-clement vertically linear shortened array is 
being developed for passive directional sonobuoys of the 


The SSQ-947B Ranger system is similar to the American 
AN/SSQ-47 sonobuoy. It emits sonar pulses in the 13-19 
kHz range at a power of 200 W. Besides those listed 
above, the Dovti company produces the SSQ-963 
CAMBS radio-controlled sonobuoy and the SSQ-937 
mini*bathythermographic buoy, which are similar in 
characteristics to the American AN/SSQ-62 and -36 
respectively. 


Plessi is producing the AN/SSQ-53A sonobuoy and 
Sippikan [transliteration] is producing the AN/SSQ- 36 
on the basis of American licenses. 


France 


The DSTV-4L, 4M and 7Y sonobuoys are the most 
sophisticated. The DSTV-4M passive nondirectional 
sonobuoy operates in the frequency range from 10 Hz to 
2.4 kHz for |, 3 and 8 hours. The hydrophones are 
deployed at depths of 20, 100 and 300 m. Acoustic data 
are transmitted by one of 99 ultrashort-wave channels 
that may be selected aboard the delivery platform. The 
DSTV-7Y is a mini-sonobuoy with the same character- 
istics. 


Australia 


Amalgamated Uvaeles [transliteration] has developed 
the SSQ-801 (Figure 3 [not reproduced]), a passive 
directional sonobuoy intended to detect submarines on a 
noise background in coastal regions and in zones of 
intensive shipping. An antenna array consisting of 25 
hydrophones and special equipment that forms the lobes 
ot the receiving beam pattern is used to detect and 
determine the direction to underwater targets. 


The hydrophone array receives signals in the frequency 
band from 10 Hz to 10 kHz, and it can be deployed at a 
depth of 25 or 135 m. The operating time of the 
sonobuoy is 0.5-9 hr. Data are transmitted by the radio 
channel in digital form, making it possible to encode the 
signals. Transmitter power is | W. 


In the opinion of foreign specialists further development 
of the electronics of sonobuoys will make it possible to 
create program- or radio-controlled buoys. 


Western specialists believe that the characteristics of 
sonobuoys can be improved by raising the stability of the 
hydrophones in water. This should reduce the intensity 
of noise created by water flowing around the hydro- 
phones. This problem is to be solved in part by designing 
improved underwater floating anchors. 
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French Syracuse Satellite Communication System 
1801023 1k Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 6, Jun 87 (Signed to 
press 4 Jun 87) pp 58-59 


[Article by Capt 3d Rank A. Stefanovich] 


[Text] In its efforts to create a flexible and highly 
effective control system capable of collecting, processing 
and distributing needed information, and of preparing 
to subordinated forces, in the early 1980s the command 
of the French armed forces began deploying the Syracuse 
satellite communication system.it is reported in the 
foreign press that the system uses separate retransmitters 
of two Telecom-! communication satellites in geostatio- 
nary orbit. The communication apparatus of each of 
them has three separate radio channels: Two operate in 
the 46 and 12-14 Gliz frequency ranges and are 
intended for use as civilian communication channels, 
while the third (7-8 GHz) is used in support of the 
commard of the armed forces, including the navy. The 
areas on the earth covered by the Telecom-! satellites 
incluce <ae principal areas of activity of the fleet's ships 
(Atlantic Ocean, Mediterranean and Red seas, Indian 
Ocean). 


of stations is in Plemer-Bodu 
[transliteration] while the other is in the vicinity of 
Toulouse. 


principal classes (a total of 20 ships are to be outfitted). 
A station consists of two antennas on the right and left 
side« of the superstructure, and transceiving apparatus, 
terminal devices (Figure | [not reproduced]) and a 
control console in the radio room. 


Each antenna is a parabolic reflector (1.5 m diameter, 
Figure 2 [not reproduced]) housed beneath a radioparent 
dome. The two antennas permit continuity of commu- 
nication because at least one of them is always within the 
zone of visibility of a sctellite. The antennas are oriented 
on the basis of the current calculated coordinates of the 
sateliite and ship, or on the basis of signals emitted by 
the satellite's radio beacon. 


Mobile stations (heavy and light) may be airlifted to the 
places of their deployment by one or two C-160 Tran- 
salls. They consist of an antenna (1.3 or 3 m in diameter) 
and apparatus housed in a container installed in the 
vehicle cab or on a wheeled chassis. There are plans for 
manufacturing a total of 15 stations of these types. In the 
opinion of foreign specialists installation of such stations 
at communication centers in Fort-de-France, Dakar, 
Djibouti and the island of F.eunion would significantly 


It is reported in the foreign press that in the next few 
years the command of the French armed forces plans to 
initiate development of the advanced Syracuse-2 satellite 
communication system. A contract for its development 
has been signed with France's Aerospatiale and Matra. 
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(MRBMs), cruise missiles and nuclear bombs and artil- 
lery shells. Considerable sums—$2.7 (3.0) billion—are 


Energy 
is given an important role in irmplementation of the SDI 
program. In 1983-1986 just three laboratories of the 
Department of Energy received contracts worth over $1 
billion in this program. 


Important significance is attached to improving civil 
defense and ensuring the mobilizational readiness of the 
U.S. economy for war. The Federal Manage- 
ment Agency is to receive $332 (267) million for these 
purposes in 1988. 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) also engages in activities with a military orien- 
tation. Its budget for 1988 is planned at a total of $9.5 
(10.6) billion. In this case while the budget item “Space 
Flights, Flight Control, Data Transmission Resources” is 
to receive priority financing in 1988 (43 percent of the 
administration’s budget), in 1989 the largest volume of 
NASA’s financial resources (47 percent) is to be allo- 
cated to research on and development of space technol- 
ogy, and chiefly space stations with military applica- 
tions. The Pentagon attaches considerable importance in 
its SDI program to the Shuttle space system. From the 
moment operation of manned reusable spacecraft is 
resumed (in February 1988) and through 1990, 20 flights 
are to be made; 17 of them will be carried out for the 
purpose of placing objects developed in response to 
orders from the Defense Department into orbit. 


Data on the distribution of money allocated to the 
Defense Department for “Basic Programs” published in 
the foreign press are the most important from the 
standpoint of determining the main directions in which 
the U.S. Armed Forces are to develop (Table 1). A total 
of $23.7 (27.7) billion—that is, 7.8 (8.6) percent of the 
Defense Department's budget—have been requested for 
the “Strategic Forces” program for 1988. These alloca- 
tions are earmarked chiefly for purchasing and modern- 
izing weapon systems (Table 2). Important significance 
is atzached to improving—besides offensive components 
of the strategic forces-stiztegic defensive forces (antibal- 
listic missile, cosmic defense, antiaircraft), as well as 
Strategic communication, monitoring, control and 
reconnaissance systems. 


Table 1. Distribution of U.S. Defense 


of Dolla) 


cations Among the Basic Programs ( 

Basic Programs Fiscal Years 

1986 1987 1988 1989 
Strategic forces 24.2 21.5 23.7 27.7 
General purpose 116.2 117.2 118.8 126.8 
forces 
Military reconnais- 26.4 28.2 30.2 31.5 
sance 


Table 1. Distribution of U.S. Defense 


of Dollars) 


cations Among the Basic Programs 

Basic Programs Fiscal Years 

1986 1987 1988 1989 
Forces for troop 7.6 7.2 6.0 6.6 
transport via air and 
sea 
Armed forces 15.6 16.0 17.5 18.6 
reserves (including 
National Guard) 
Research and devel- 25.7 28.0 35.1 36.5 
opment 
Centralized rear sup- 24.4 23.1 26.0 27.0 
ply and 
armament repair 
Administrative activi- 7.1 6.7 6.3 6.7 
ties and control sys- 
tems 


Military assistance to 0.6 0.7 0.9 0.9 
other countries 
303.3 323.3 


Total 281.4 284.9 


Allocations for the “General Purpose Forces” program 
are growing at a high rate. There are plans for allocating 
$118.8 (126.8) billion to this program in 1988, which is 
39.2 (39.2) percent of the Defense Department's budget. 
These assets are earmarked for the maintenance and 
technical supply of ground troops, air force tactical 
aviation and the navy (excluding nuclear-powered bal- 
listic missile submarines). 


Table 2. Budget Allocations for Purchases of the Principal 
Weapon Systems for Strategic Forces (Billion of Dollars) 


Fiscal Year 
Weapon system (purchased annually) 1988 1989 
MX intercontinental ballistic missiles 1,280 1,361 
Trident-2 submarine-launched missiles 1,353 1,436 


Measures aimed at improving combat control, commu- 
nication and reconnaissance systems intended to support 
the control “mechanism” of the U.S. Armed Forces in 
nuclear and conventional war have a special role to play. 
This is why allocations to the program “Military Recon- 
naissance, Development of Communication, Observa- 
tion, Monitoring and Control Systems” are growing at a 
faster rate than the overall growth of the Defense Depart: 
ment’s budget, and why the proportion of these alloca- 
tions will increase from 7.7 to 9.9 percent between 1984 
and 1988. 


According to data in the American press, when it comes 
to distributing the financial resources of the Defense 
Department among the basic programs, the size of the 
“Research and Development” program is growing with 
every year, chiefly owing to the aspiration of the U.S. 
leadership to achieve military-technical superiority over 

the Soviet Union. A total of $35.1 (36.5) billion has been 
requested in 1988 for research on and development of 
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new weapons. The proportion of this program will rise 
from 8.3 to 11.5 percent in the period from 1984 to 
1988. The allocated resources will be used for research 
and development in the SDI program (there are plans for 
providing $5.2 billion for these purposes in 1988, and 
$6.3 billion in 1989), for development of MX ($0.6 and 
1.3 billion) and Midgetman ($2.6 and 2.2 billion) inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, Trident-2 submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles ($1.1 and 0.6 billion), and so 
on. 


A new fighter and a transport aircraft for the air force, a 


helicopter for the ground troops, a multipurpose nuclear- 
powered submarine, an air-to-air guided missile and 


purpose 

years 1988 and 1989 is also planned in the basic pro- 
grams “Centralized Rear Supply and Armament Repair” 
and “Training, Medical Services and Logistical Support 
to Personnel” (see Table 1). 


As is noted in the foreign press, inspection of the 
purposes to which the U.S. Defense Department intends 
to put its budget reveals the White House's desire to 
increase the fighting power and combat readiness of the 
country’s armed forces (Table 3). This is manifested 
especially clearly in the continual growth of funds allo- 
cated for scientific research and experimental design 
work. Allocations for these purposes in 1988 will 
increase by 19.1 (1.1) percent, and they will attain $43.7 
(44.3) billion. As in previous years, outlays on the 
development of advanced technologies, over 70 percent 
of which is being carried out in the Star Wars program, 
are increasing at the highest rate. 


Table 3. Distribution Allocations of the U.S. Defense 
in Relation to Specific Purposes (Billions of Dollars) 
Fiscal Years 
Funding item 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Combat training, per- 147.2 153.9 165.5 173.8 
sonnel housing, main- 

tenance, operation and 

repair of weapons and 


military equipment, 
other 


Purchases of weapons 92.5 85.8 84.0 94.6 
and combat equip- 


Scientific researchand 33.6 36.7 43.7 44.3 


Military construction 
and living quarters 


281.4 2849 303.3 323.3 


The largest share of funds requested by the administra- 
tion for research and design is allocated to the air force— 
42.6 (40.2) percent; the navy gets 24.0 (22.8) percent, 
eile Gee gece Gene ont 115 2135) parent. eats 
for scientific research and experimental design work by 
directorates and agencies of the Defense Department are 
growing the fastest (they will increase by almost 2.5 
times in 1984-1989). This is explained by the fact that 
financial resources for the Star Wars program are 
released not to the branches of the armed forces but 
rather to the ization for Implementation of SDI. 
As a result beginning in 1985 directorates and agencies 
of the Defense Department are to receive greater 
amounts for scientific research and design for these 
purposes than the ground troops, while in 1988 they are 
to receive more than the navy as well. 


In the opinion of the foreign press funds allocated for the 
purchase of weapons and combat equipment will 
decrease somewhat in 1988 in comparison with the 
previous year (by 2.1 percent), while in 1989 they will 
increase by 12.6 percent in comparison with 1988. As 
before, sizable amounts are to be spent in fiscal years 
1988 and 1989 chiefly on acquisition of aviation equip- 
ment (over 30 percent of allocations for purchases) and 
of rocket and space equipment (over 20 percent). 


It is noted in the foreign press that approximately 
identical volumes of financial resources have been allo- 
cated in recent years to the air force and the navy for 
maintenance and equipment—33-34 percent of the 
Defense Department’s budget (Table 4). The share 
received by the ground troops is over 26 percent. Allo- 
cations to the Defense Department's directorates and 
agencies ace growing at a high rate. They will more than 
double in 1984-1989. This is associated chiefly with the 
sharp increase in funds for developments under the SDI 
program. In 1989, around 28 percent of the $22.7 billion 
requested for directorates and agencies of the Defense 
Department are to be allocated for these purposes. 


Table 4. Distribution of Allocations from the U.S. Defense 
Department's Budget to Different Branches of the Armed Forces 


(Billions of Dollars) 
Fiscal Year 
Branch of the Armed 1986 1987 1988 1989 
Forces 
Ground Troops 73.1 75.3 80.1! 84.7 
Air Force 94.9 94.6 100.4 107.2 
Navy 96.1 95.7 102.3 108.7 


Directorates and agen- 17.3 19.3 20.5 22.7 
cies of the Defense 


Department 


Total 281.4 2849 303.3 323.3 


There are plans for allocating $32.5 (38.1) billion in 
fiscal year 1988 (1989) for the purchase of weapons and 
combat equipment for the air force. This is 38.6 (40.2) 
percent of all assets allocated to the Defense Department 
for these purposes (Table 5). 








Branches of the Armed Forces (Billions 
of Dollars) 
Fiscal Year 

Branch of the Armed 1986 1987 1988 1989 
Ground troops 17.9 15.9 16.2 16.6 
Air Force 38.2 34.5 32.5 38.1 
Directorates and agen- 2.7 2.3 1.4 1.7 
cies of the Defense 
Department 

Total 92.5 85.8 84.0 94.6 


A total of $14.2 (17.2) billion are allocated for acquisi- 
tion of aviation equipment. Production of tactical war- 
planes will be continued on the basis of these funds. The 
plans of the air force for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
foresee purchasing 42 F-15A Eagle tactical fighters ($1.7 
billion annually) and 180 F-16A Fighting Falcon tactical 
fighters ($2.9 billion in 1988 and $3.4 billion in 1989). 


There are plans for acquiring two (four) C-17 aircraft for 
a total of $724 (1,100) million with the purpose cf raising 
military airlift capabilities. Besides purchasing new air- 
planes, the air force will continue to modernize aviation 
equipment presently in the inventory: B-52 strategic 
bombers—$270.7 (194.5) million, and KC-135 tank: 
ers—$646 (660) million. 


A total of $9.8 (11.0) billion are being allocated for the 
acquisition of rocket and space systems. Strategic MX 
missiles occupy a special place among these programs. 
Each year 21 missiles are to be purchased, for which 
$1,280 (1,361) billion are requested. The cost of creating 
the entire system is tentatively set at $26-28 billion. 


The air force will continue to receive ground-based 
cruise missiles: thirty-seven units will be ordered in fiscal 
year 1988 ($77.3 million). There are plans for purchasing 
larger lots of different classes of guided missiles in fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989: Sparrow, Sidewinder and 
AMRAAM air-to-air missiles, Maverick air-to-ground 
missiles, and HARM antiradar missiles. Final alloca- 
tions for acquisition of 558 Sparrow guided missiles— 
$99.5 million—are to be made in 1988. Purchases in 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 will include 956 (760) Side- 
winder guided missiles for $53.1 (48.0) million, 630 
(1,750) AMRAAM (AIM-120) medium*range guided 
missiles for $837 (881) million, 2,100 (1,900) Maverick 
guided missiles for $364 (369) million, and 1,748 (893) 
HARM antiradar missiles for $432 (222) million. 


$119.2 (77.7) million are being allocated for moderniza- 
tion of Minuteman-2 and -3 strategic missiles. 


A part of the assets released to the air force for missile 
and space equipment—$265.9 (294.4) million—are 
intended for the purchase of three earth satellites for the 


DSCS (Defense Satellite Communications System) stra- 
tegic satellite communications system, two military 
weather satellites for the DMSP (Defense Meteorological 
Satellite Program) system and four earth satellites for the 
NAVSTAR global satellite navigation system, as well as 
for implementation of classified programs. 


Over 40 percent of all Defense Department assets for 
research and development are being allocated to scien- 
tific research and design work in the air 
force. There are plans for allocating $18.6 and $17.8 
billion in fiscal years 1988 and 1989 respectively (Table 
6). The bulk of these funds will be allocated to strategic 
programs—$8.4 (8.1) billion. These programs include 
development of small Midgetman ballistic missiles ($2.3 
(2.2) billion), B-1B strategic bombers ($415.5 (386.7) 
million) and space defense systems ($402 (386) million). 
In tactical programs, an advanced tactical fighter that is 
to replace the F-15 and F-16 tactical fighters ($537 (703) 
million) and the C-17 military transport aircraft ($1,220 
(982) million) are being developed. $338 (238) million 
are to be allocated for the creation of the JSTARS (Joint 
Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System) joint 
radar system for reconnaissance and weapon control. 


Table 6. Distribution of Allocations from the U.S. Defense 


Department's Scientific Research and 
Design Werk, in to Branches of the Armed Forces 
(Billions of Dollars) 
Fiscal Year 

Branch of the Armed 1986 1987 1988 1989 
Forces 
Ground Troops 17.9 15.9 16.2 16.6 
Air Force 38.2 34.5 32.5 38.1 
Navy 33.7 33.1 33.9 38.2 
Directorates and ageri- 2.7 2.3 1.4 1.7 
cies of the Defense 
Department 

Total 92.5 85.8 84.0 94.6 


There are plans for allocating $33.9 (38.2) billion to the 
navy for acquisition of weapons and combat equipment. 
This is over 40 percent of all assets allocated for these 
purposes by the Defense Department. 


Purchases of aviation equipment and various classes of 
ships are the principal directions in the ing of this 
branch of the armed forces. $7.2 (7.7) billion were 
requested for aviation equipment for the navy. This 
includes funding of the ion of 84 (72) F/A-18 
multipurpose aircraft ($2.6 (2.3) billion), 12 (12) F-14A 
Tomcat deck*landing fighters ($0.8 (1.0) billion), 32 (32) 
AV-8B vertical or short take-off and landing aircraft 
($700 (737) million) and 12 (18) A-6E/F deck-landing 
attack aircraft ($853 (890) million). 


There are also plans for purchasing 6 (9) EA-6B Prowler 
ECM aircraft ($357 (507) million), 6 (6) E-2C Hawkeye 
AWACS aircraft ($427 (354) million) and 3 (7) E-6A 
TAKAMO retransmitting aircraft ($347 (363) million). 








($144 (124) million) and 14 (14) CH-53E Super Stallion 
transport-assault helicopters ($255 (219) million). 


There are also plans for modernizing naval aviation 
equipment. $0.7 (0.7) billion are allocated for this, and 
$1.5 (1.3) billion are allocated for spare parts acquisi- 


The navy is also implementing a major program of 
construction of “Los Angeles” class nuclear 
submarines. There are plans for allocating $1.8 (1.6) 


requested for the purchase of 2 (2) “Ti 
guided missile cruisers ($2.0 (1.8) billion) and 3 (3) “Orli 

” [transliteration] class guided missile destroyers 
($2.2 (2.2) billion). 


Missiles for naval ships and aviation worth $5.7 (6.6) 


listic missile submarines ($2.3 (2.2) billion), 475 (510) 
Tomahawk cruise missiles for “Los Angeles” class nucle- 

ar-powered submarines and surface ships ($1.0 (1.1) 
billion), 124 (138) Harpoon antiship missiles ($172 (139) 
million), 1,150 (1,635) Standard surface*to-air guided 
missiles ($600 (836) million), and for deck-landing air- 
craft, 766 (1,766) HARM antiradar guided missiles 
($205 (411) million), 430 (560) Phoenix guided missiles 
($399 (465) million), 1,700 (731) Maverick guided mis- 
siles ($221 (131) million) and 288 (0) Sidewinder guided 
missiles ($43 (0) million). 


$10.5 (10.1) billion are requested for the navy for its 
program of scientific research and experimental design 
work. Around 60 percent of these funds are allocated to 
tactical programs. The largest amount is earmarked for 


development of the V-22 Osprey, an advanced vertical 
or short take-off and landing airplane ($466 (307) mil- 
lion), submarine combat systems ($343 (393) million), 
and an SSN21 “Seawolf” submarine ($213 (195) mil- 
lion), and for modernization of F-14A Tomcat deck- 


landing fighters ($185 (144) million). 


In strategic programs, an order of $1. 1 (0.6) billion was 


There are plans for allocating $55.1 (57.6) billion for 
combat training and logistical support as well as for the 
maintenance of servicemen. 


A unique feature of the budget of the ground troops is the 

eae. te camel cantina oe te 
for personnel maintenance and for logistical 

support-$549 (58.3) billion, or around 70 

the entire for this branch of the armed forces for 

each er $16.2 (16.6) billion are requested 

chases 


armored fighting vehicles are to be acquired. 


Modernization of the army’s helicopter fleet will contin- 
ue. Sixty-seven AH-64A Apache combat helicopters are 
to be purchased for the army in 1988 for $0.7 billion. 
There are plans for purchasing 61 (72) UH-60A Black 
Hawk mut!tipurpose helicopters for $480 (500) million. 
A total of $2.5 (2.2) billion is to be allocated. 


The American administration intends to allocate $2.5 
(2.9) billion to equip ground troops with missiles: $985 
(906) million for the purchase oy 715 (815) guided 
missiles for the Patriot surface-to-air missile system, 
$200 (244) million for acquisition of 4,200 (5,000) 
Stinger portable surface-to-air missile systems, and $140 
(123) million for delivery of 9,800 (9,800) TOW-2 anti- 
tank guided rockets and 72,000 (36,000) free-flight rock- 
ets for the MLRS multiple rocket launcher system. 


ee ene eee Cea 
attention to purchases of electronic reconnaissance, 
communication and control systems ($3.8 (4.0) billion). 


There are plans for allocating $5.5 (6.0) billion for 
scientific research and experimental design progra.ns in 
the army's interests. $4.8 (5.5) billion are to be allocated 
for the creation of new weapon systems for the ground 
troops, and $0.7 (0.5) billion are to be allocated for 
improvement of weapons already in the inventory. The 
main programs are t of an advanced light 
($267 (532) million), a troop antiaircraft sys- 

132 (166) million), aircraft engines ($135 (66) 
million), a divisional antiaircraft control system ($108 
(167) million), the advanced ATACMS (Army Tactical 
Missile System) ($112 (87) million) and an improved 
family of armored fighting vehicles ($104 (81) billion). 
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Significant amounts are allocated in the interests of 
Defense Department directorates and agencies: pur- 
chases of weapons and combat equipment ($1.4 (1.7) 
billion) and scientific research and experimental design 
work ($9.1 (10.4) billion). The main research and design 
program receiving financing is the SDI program ($5.2 
(6.3) billion). 


1988 and 1989 attest to growth of not only the USA’s 
nuclear missile potential but also of its conventional 
resources of warfare. 


The position of the Soviet Union in the fundamental 
issues of war and peace is universally known. “We,” 
declared M. S. Gorbachev, “rejected the right of the 
leadership of any country, be it the USSR, USA or any 
other, to pass a death sentence on mankind. We are not 
judges, and the billions of people are not criminals to be 
punished. This is why we must dismantle the nuclear 
guillotine. The nuclear powers must step over their 
nuclear shadow into a nuclear-free world.” Yes, from the 
first days of its existence the USSR has been the cham- 
pion of peace. This is confirmed by all of its initiatives 
directed at reducing arms and implementing the princi- 
ples of peaceful coexistence of states with different 
sociopolitical structures—principles that are followed 
consistently and constantly. But the Soviet people can- 
not sit by quietly in the face of growing military prepa- 
rations by the aggressive circles of imperialism, and 
chiefly the USA. The “crusade” declared by President 
Reagan against socialisrn as a social system compels the 
Soviet Union to “keep its powder dry,” to display the 
highest alertness, patience and firmness, and to maintain 
unweakening attention to strengthening the defense 
capabilities of the Country of October. 
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Civil a in NATO's System of Military 
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[Article by Col V. Goncharov] 


[Text] The NATO countries are continually increasing 
the importance of the role played by civil defense in their 
system of military preparations. It is interpreted today 
by the bloc’s military-political leadership as an insepa- 
rable component of general military preparations for war 
against the USSR and other countries of the socialist 
fraternity. In connection with this, militaristically ori- 
ented ruling circles are making a persistent effort to get 
all of the bloc’s members to implement measures to 
prepare the economy and population of their countries 


for action in the face of nuclear war. They are compelled 
to reckon with the consequences of their aggression 
against socialist countries, and they admit that even if 
they do make an preemptive strike, they could not avoid 
just compensation as a result of a retaliatory strike, 
which would cause enormous losses in manpower and 
materiel. Under these conditions the issue of ensuring 
survival of the country’s population and military econ- 
omy—important factors that determine the fighting 
power of the state—acquires special significance. In the 
opinion of NATO specialists the dependence of the 
course and outcome of armed conflict on the condition 
of the economy, on its capacity for providing logistical 
support to the armed forces, will grow significantly in a 
modern war. And this requires sizable human resources. 
It is precisely this circumstance, and not the “humani- 
tarianism and love of mankind” which representatives 
of the leadership of imperialist states love to proclaim, 
that compels them to attach special significance to 
In the opinion of foreign military specialists the armed 
forces have the main role in protecting the population. 
But no matter how powerful they might be, experts 
believe, the troops would not be able to fulfill this task on 
their own. This is why besides active resources, passive 
or nonmilitary resources, and chiefly civil defense, will 
play an important role in the course of war. The book 
“Strategy for Survival” published in the USA states this 
in this regard: “There is no military force and there is no 
weapon or strategy that would make it possible to avert 
the enormous losses possible in total nuciear war. These 
losses can be reduced only to a certain limit through 
effective civil defense.” In the viewpoints of bourgeois 
military specialists the role and place of civil defense in 
the general system of military preparations is deter- 
mined by the nature and the scale of the war, and by the 
possibilities civil defense has for ensuring survival of the 
population and of economic and social institutions 
which the state’s viability requires. In this case the main 
emphasis is made on protection against nuclear weap- 
ons, inasmuch as it is also effective against other kinds of 
mass destruction weapons. Recognizing the possibility of 
a war without nuclear weapons or with only tactical 
nuclear weapons, the civil defense leadership of the 
bloc’s countries feels that civil defense preparations 
should be made with total nuclear war in mind. 


It is noted in the foreign press that the great scale and 
complexity of the tasks that civil defense is called upon 
to carry out in a nuclear missile war requires implemen- 
tation of all of the principal measures ahead of time, 
while still at peace. These measures are being imple- 
mented in NATO countries in relation to three basic 
directions. The first is associated with providing maxi- 
mum protection to the population, the second is oriented 
on increasing the stability of the economy in general and 
of its individual sectors and facilities in particular. And 
finally, the third direction foresees creation, preparation 
and planning of the use of men and equipment for rescue 
and emergency recovery operations in centers of destruc- 
tion. 
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Protection to the population is afforded in NATO coun- 
tries by two mutually related means: creation of protec- 
tive structures and evacuation and dispersal of the 
population in rural and suburban zones. In this case 


nuclear missiles have significantly intensified the role of 
the surprise factor and reduced the time available for 
protective measures. In the estimation of Western spe- 
cialists, in the case of a surprise attack the military- 
political leadership of the USA would have not more 
than 15-20 minutes, while that of West European coun- 
tries would have not more than 4-5 minutes to activate 
and implement civil defense plans. This is why these 
specialists feel that one of the main tasks of civil defense 
today is to create dependable protective structures near 
the places where the population works and lives. 


In the opinion of foreign experts only bomb shelters 
capable of providing protection against all destructive 
factors of a nuclear burst can ensure maximum protec- 
tion and survival of the population. However, creation 
of such a system of shelters is believed to be extremely 
expensive and practically unachievable, even in the most 
highly developed capitalist states. Thus back in the early 
1960s the USA did consider the draft of a long-range 
program of construction of nuclear bomb shelters for all 
of the country’s population, but it had to be abandoned 
due to the high cost. Civil defense organs focused their 
main attention on implementing programs to create a 
network of radiation shelters in the country, chiefly by 
identifying and adapting spaces suited to these purposes. 


These plans are still being implemented in the USA 
today. According to official data around 250,000 spaces 
suitable for sheltering an estimate of 238 million persons 
have been identified in the country. Of this amount, 
119,000 (with a capacity of 120 million persons) are 
identified as radiation shelters, to include 57,000 (with a 
capacity of 23 million persons) that can be reequipped as 
nuclear bomb shelters. Outwardly these figures are 
impressive, all the more so if we consider that the 
population of the USA is a little more than 240 million, 
but as is noted in the Western press, when the survey of 
spaces suitable as bomb and radiation shelters was made, 
not only basement spaces but even spaces in above- 
ground stories of large buildings were taken into account. 
Also added to this inventory were various underground 
workings and natural caverns, located as a rule quite far 
from where the population lives, which would make 
their prompt occupation difficult when the need arises. 
Moreover the surveyed spaces are distributed through 
the country’s territory irregularly (in relation to where 
the population lives). 


Systems of protective structures are also being created in 
other NATO countries. World War II era bomb shelters 
have been designated and are now being reconstructed in 
the FRG, Great Britain, Italy and Greece; construction 





shelters—underground garages, 

diums, tunnels and so on. Just as in the USA, use of 
various underground workings as protective structures is 
also foreseen in West European countries. 


It should be noted that in the last few years a number of 
bluc countries have significantly intensified their efforts 
to adapt subway stations as public shelters. Thus mea- 
sures are being implemented in the USA, the FRG, 
Great Britain, France, Greece and Italy. In particular it 


exercise in which preparation for reception of shelter 
occupants was conducted in one of them in the city of 
Stuttgart. 


It is pointed out in the foreign press that evacuation of 
the population from major cities and from the most 


the civil defense leadership of different NATO countries 
differ in their appraisals of the possibilities for evacuat- 
ing the population. For exemple while the USA plans to 
evacuate around 150 million persons from regions of 
anticipated strikes, the civil defense leadership of Great 
Britain recommends thai after an alert is raised the 
public should remain “in ;place”—at home and at work 
in locally available protective structures. It believes that 
evacuation would be unsuitable because of the high 
density of the population and because the principal 
industrial and military facilities that may become targets 
in a retaliatory nuclear strike are uniformly distributed 
over all of the country’s territory. Evacuation is foreseen 
only from those regions in which high radiation levels 
are most probable. 


In the FRG, France and a number of other European 
NATO countries, evacuation is seen as a less effective 
method of protection in comparison with concealing the 
population in protective structures. But despite this 
approach, they have drawn up plans for evacuating and 
dispersing the population from large cities and from 
regions of anticipated combat operations. 


It has been emphasized on several occasions in the press 
of countries in the North Atlantic alliance that the 
system of protective structures, and to an equal degree 
evacuation and dispersal, may be effective only in the 
event that the population is warned in time. This is why 
they are creating extensive networks of observation and 
nation between air defense and civil defense. In partic- 
ular the NORAD command post in Colorado Springs 
provides warning to American and Canadian civil 
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defense information centers as to possible attacks and 


English warning system 
will be characterized by the highest degree of readiness of 
all systems existing in NATO bloc countries. 


Another highly important problem of civil defense, in 
the opinion of Western military specialists, is that of 
ensuring survival of the economy in a nuclear missile 
war. Developing their plans for preparing and conduct- 
ing aggressive wars, NATO strategists are taking account 
of the fact that in a modern war, the economy is an 
object of direct action by armed forces, and that its 


increasing the functional stability of the most important 
economic sectors, chiefly war industry, power engineer- 
ing, transportation, agriculture and a number of others, 
are constantly in the center of attention of the military- 
political leadership and the civil defense leadership of 
bloc allies. 


Numerous scientific research institutions as well as prac- 
tically all ministries and departments are being asked to 
participate in solving the problems of economic survival 
in the countries indicated above. These institutions are 
evaluating the vulnerability of the most important sec- 

tors of industry, power supply systems, transportation 


emergency 
the basis of this research. In the opinion of civil defense 
specialists, because of the high concentra.ion of indus- 
trial production both in the USA and in many countries 
of West Europe, one of the most effective ways of raising 
the stability of military production is to disperse vitally 
important industrial enterprises over a larger area. 


The governments of the USA, the FRG and Great 
Britain encouraged decentralization of new industrial 
construction in the postwar era, but this idea was not 
widely accepted because the overwhelming majority of 
the enterprises are in the hands of private owners who 
are reluctant to make the added expenditures. Although 
a certain tendency toward construction of enterprises 
outside large cities has been observed recently, this is 
mainly associated with solving housing, transportation 
and other socioeconomic problems. Construction and 
concesiment of the most iepestent ieSusies Relites 
under ground is believed to be another extremely impor 

tant means of protecting industry. The FRG, "Great 
Britain and France have a certain amount of experience 
in underground construction. But as with dispersal, this 
method is expensive, and it is far from always acceptable 
to private business. This is why using various under- 
ground workings and locating light and medium 


and warehouses in them is recommended as a means of 
reducing the vulnerability of industrial facilities. A typ- 
ical example of such a solution to the problem is the use 


of limestone quarries in the vicinity of Kansas City, USA 


an crea of 900 hectares. In an emergency situation 
evacuees are to be brought here as well. 


Among measures to increase the functional stability of 
industry in wartime, much significance is attached to 
building back-up enterprises and creating strategic stock- 
piles of materials and equipment. It is emphasized in this 
case that not only should these enterprises be created, 
but they should also be dispersed and concealed appro- 
recommended for storage of strategic reserves (especially 
petroleum products). 


Preparation of shelters for blue and white collar workers 


faciliti 


It is believed that the effectiveness of ensuring the 
survival of the population and protection « 


lation is trained to protect itself from mass destruction 
weapons, and on its ability to conduct rescue and emer- 


gency recovery operations following an attack. To solve 
this problem, all of the bloc’s countries are organizing 


is reflected in the plans of the 
FRG, Great Britain and Italy for using their armed 
i that during a war, units 
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same time it is indicated that military assistance should 
supplement and not substitute civil defense, and that it 
cannot be provided at the expense of the principal 
mission of the troops. 


In turn, civil defense is calied upon to provide all 
assistance that it can to the rear in supporting the combat 
activities of the troops. As an example the FRG, Norway 
and Denmark foresee using the men and equipment 
available to civil defense to restore transportation and 
communication lines, to conduct emergency rescue oper- 
ations at military facilities, to evacuate casualties, to care 
for them and so on. Problems concerned with organizing 
coordination between the armed forces and civil defense 
are being solved in the course of regular exercises con- 
ducted within the framework of the bloc’s combined 
armed forces, and on the basis of national plans (Figure 
2), as well as in the course of disaster control following 
real natural disasters, production accidents and other 
disasters (Figure 3). In particular the FRG uses exercises 
to work out the problems associated with the activities of 
government organs in wartime, with switching the civil- 
ian sector from a peacetime to a wartime posture, with 
the support provided by civil defense forces to the 
actions of the armed forces, and so on. An exercise was 
conducted in March of this year to work out the joint 
actions of civilian and military authorities in a nuclear 
war situation; in it, military and political leaders actually 
occupied nuclear bomb shelters. Such exercises have also 
been conducted with the participation of the country’s 
executives on several occasions in the USA as well. 


As was noted on several occasions in the Western press, 
measures implemented in the NATO countries to 
improve civil defense are an inherent component of the 
multifaceted preparations for nuclear war, and they are 
often utilized by the military-political leadership of 
member countries to inflame anti-Soviet feelings among 
the public, despite the fact that they have recently been 
encountering continually growing resistance from pro- 
gressive factions of the public. 


Doubts as to the possibility of implementing al! planned 
civil defense measures, within their planned volume and 
within the foreseen time period, are being expressed in 
the foreign press and in statements by many public and 
state officials. The possibility of “victorious survival” is 
ular tars an elamececaaan 
the USA. 
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[Article by Col V. Vovk] 


[Text] According to a foreign press report the air traffic 
control service directorate of the French air force was 


created in 1968. Since 1976 it has been located at the air 
base in Taverny, where it monitors the organization of 
air traffic and the use of airspace by both military and 
civil aviation. 


The directorate is subordinated to the country’s air force 
commander (chief of staff), and it includes three basic 

and planning, air traffic coordi- 
nation and control per se, and information. 


The organization and planning division consists of the 
three following departments: 


distribution and utilization of airspace. Its tasks include 
examining problems associated with creating rules by 
which to ensure sensible use of airspace with regard for 
the aviation interests of all organizations and agencies; 


crisis situations and wars. Monitors the air situation and 
prepares operational plans for the air traffic control 
service in emergency situations and in the event of war; 


air traffic and equipment planning. As is the case with 
civil aviation organs, its task is to plen the distribution of 
the frequencies used by aircraft radioelectronic equip- 
ment, including identification systems, and by ground 
resources. 


The department for air traffic coordination and control 
also consists of three divisions, namely: 


observance of air traffic regulations. Its task is to moni- 
tor fulfillment of the air traffic regulations established in 
the country; combat training and exercises. Prepares 
special guidelines and instructions on organizing air 
traffic control during the period of maneuvers (exercises) 
conducted both by national air forces and jointly with 
military aviation of other countries; 


accidents and statistical data. Collects and processes all 
information on the air situation and maintains records 
on aircraft collisions in the air and near-accidents, as 
well as of other violations of air traffic regulations. 


The information department is concerned with collect- 
ing, processing, analyzing and preparing documents on 
the air situation (radio navigation maps, instrument 
landing patterns and so on) and with their distribution 
among military and civilian users. According to Western 
press more than 600 parties use the services o7 this 
department. 
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[Article by Col I. Chistyakov] 


[Text] France's Aerospatiale has produced the SA.365M 
Panther multipurpose 


engines 

horsepower (two 720 horsepower engines are installed in 
the Dauphin-2), and it possesses additional air intakes in 
the rear part of the engine nacelles, which provide a 
cooling air current to hot engine parts, reduce exhaust 
temperature (due to mixing with air) and remove 
exhausts up and out of the all of which helps to 
significantly reduce the aircraft's infrared signature. 


Sein ote 6 aes a eae ae 


engine control systems are armor-protected. “he basic 
combat characteristics of the SA.365M Panther helicop- 


























ter are presented below. 
Crew, persons 2 
Weight, kg: 
maximum take-off 4,100 
empty helicopter 2,300 
normal flying weight 2,690 
Speed, km/hr*: 
maximum 295 
cruising, at sea level 275 
Rate of climb at sea level, m/sec 8 
Practical ceiling, m: 
in ground effect 3,200 
out of ground effect 2,500 


























*Flight characteristics are given at maximum take-off 
weight. 
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[Article by Col (Res) V. Yemelyanov] 
[Text] Great Britain's civil defense plans for protecting 


shelters, to utilizing bomb shelters surviving from Worid 
War II, including public shelters built at stations of the 
London Underground. Ii is reported in the English press 
that there are a total of around 10,000 such bomb 
shelters, chiefly in Greater London and in major cities 
(Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool). Eight public shel- 
ters communicating with eight stations of the Northern 
and Central lines were erected in the London Under- 
ground. 


Each such shelter is intended for 8,000 evacuees. How- 
ever, the press indicates that during the war only 37,000 
places (out of 64,000) were used by the public; the rest 
were used for the needs of the armed forces, including 
the United States. The headquarters of the supreme 
commander-in-chief of Allied expeditionary forces in 
West Europe was located in one such shelter at Goodge 
Street Station. 




















Diagram of a public bomb shelter erected on the Underground's Northern Line 


Key: |—Underground station; 2—bomb shelter entrances; 


3—protective 


All shelters are approximately the same in design, and 
they are similar to one built at a certain station of the 
London Underground's Northern Line (see figure). The 
bomb shelter consists of two round parallel tunnels 425 
m long and 5 m in diameter, structurally communicating 
with the Underground station. Both shelter tunnels have 
an upper and a lower story. Access to the shelter is 
through the entrances to the Underground station as well 
as through two specially equipped i 

entrances built in the form of two vertical shafts. The 
The shaft entrances are protected as necessary, and the 
entire bomb shelter is outfitted with filtered ventilation 
units and other life support systems. 


It is noted in the English press that all eight shelters built 
on lines of the ondon Underground are still being main- 
tained in working order. One of them is to be used by the 
government for the period of an emergency. 
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9—connecting 
connecting the bomb shelter to the Underground station; | |—upper story, |2—Jower story, | 3— 
shelter headquarters; |4—medical station; 1 S—iatrines; | i 
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